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THE TUTOR’S STORY: 


By THE LATE CHar.Les KINGSLEY, REVISED AND COMPLETED 
BY His Daucuter, Lucas MAet 


PREFATORY NOTE 


The history of this book is sufficiently peculiar to merit a few 
words of introduction. 

The literary notebooks and manuscripis—published and 
unpublished—of my father, Charles Kingsley, were left to me by 
my mother. Nominally they came into my possession at the date 
of her death, in 1892. But circumstances, into which it is 
unnecessary for me to enter here, prevented my making a thorough 
examination of them until last winter. 

I knew my father had planned, and begun writing, two 
novels—one called ‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace,’ dealing with the 
suppression of the monasteries under Henry the 8th; the other 
called ‘ Darling, the history of a wise woman,’ the scene of which 
was laia in the New Forest and the plot of which concerned the 
doings of certain French refugees in the years immediately following 
The Terror. Portions of both these I found amongst a mass of 
lectures, essays, poems, sketches of character, etc. 

But I also found about a hundred and fifty foolscap pages 
of another novel, entitled‘ The Tutor's Story,’ which was entirely 
new to me. I never remember hearing my father speak of it, 
nor do I find any allusion to it in ‘ The Letters of Charles 
Kingsley and Memories of his Life.’ The fact that the Yorkshire 
scenery, along with various names of persons and places, is 
common to ‘The Tutor’s Story’ and the opening chapters of ‘The 
Water Babies’ leads me to suppose it was written before and, 
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2 THE TUTOR’S STORY. 


probably, put aside in favour of the latter book, which appeared 
in 1863. More than this I neither know nor can, at this aistance 
of time, conjecture. The discovery came as an absolute and 
delightful surprise to me, and to my sister when I showed her 
the manuscript. 

The whole is in my father’s hand, evidently written with a 
flowing pen, at odd moments as the fancy took him. Here and 
there a word or phrase is scratched out and another substituted ; 
but the bulk of the copy is in the rough, neither revised nor 
polished. The first fifty or sixty pages are fairly consecutive. 
Then follow chapters and skeletons of chapters far on in the story, 
stray pages—notes—as ‘here he comes home drunk’ and suchlike 
suggestions of intimate drama. But, notwithstanding discrepancies 
and obvious omissions, the characters are there, distinct and even 
vivid, living, talking, and not unfrequently behaving very badly. 
The scenery, in part at least, is there. The plot is there, too, 
firmly based though unresolved ; events and situations being 
recorded the how and wherefore of whith are neither led up 
to nor accounted for. 

The manuscript, in short, offers a puzzle of which a good 
many pieces either are lost or have never existed—since it was 
my father’s habit to put down a scene, description, or dialogue 
just as it occurred to him, leaving all linking up and filling in to 
a final rewriting of his book. 

How far I have succeeded in supplying these missing pieces 
it is for others to judge. I have developed the characters, 
disentangled the plot, and completed the story to the best of my 
understanding and ability, and have doubled the length of the 
original manuscript in the process. I have tried to preserve 
pecultarities of style, and maintain a moral and emotional unity 
throughout—to maintain, further, a certain freshness and simplicity 
of outlook which has the rather pathetic charm of a ‘day that is 
dead.’ J, personally, hold no brief for that day either in its 
literary, social, or political methods. Yet I find the charm a very 
real one; and I cannot but hope the readers of ‘The Tutor’s 
Story’—thus sent forth in book form after lying hid for the better 
part of half a century—may endorse my opinion and find that 
charm a real one also. 

Lucas Mater, 


OcToBER 12, 1915. 
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THE TUTOR’S STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


I HAVE often thought of writing the story of my life, at least of 
its most interesting and critical portion. It is not endugh, it seems 
to me, to dream over this incident or that, just as association may 
call them up. I ought to lay the whole methodically before me 
as a mirror of my past self; as a chart of the road along which 
Heaven has led me.—Come, I will begin it now. It will be a useful 
and not ungrateful occupation for these long hot summer mornings, 
while all the rest of the parish is busy in the fields. 

Not ungrateful, truly. For, though I can look back upon 
mistakes, I have no disgrace, not even any serious failure, with 
which to reproach myself; and if I have had a hard battle to fight, 
I have conquered, I trust, not without honour. If much has been 
denied me, much has been given; and I can say with David ‘ my 
lot is fallen in pleasant places,’ though I cannot say, perhaps, that 
“my cup runs over.’ But why should my cup run over? Why 
should I, like too many, have more pleasure than I can thoroughly 
and conscientiously enjoy and, intoxicated with variety and excite- 
ment, let my own happiness run to waste? Better is it to have my 
cup, as now, half full, and to sip it delicately, deliberately, luxuri- 
ously, making the most of every drop. 

Half full, did I say? Surely that was a thankless speech. 
How much I have already. How much I have had for many 
peaceful years. Why should I pine, like the Arabian princess 
in the midst of her fairy palace, for the impossible roc’s egg which 
is to make it perfect. Shall I not be content with my fairy palace ; 
and with the fairies too, which haunt it 2? With those noble children 
for whom I live, growing before me day by day in beauty and in 
virtue; with the friendship of heroical spirits, the converse of 
worthy scholars, the love of villagers, whom I have trained from 
childhood to fear thei: God and honour their Queen? Shall I 
not be content with this pleasant parsonage study, and its shelves 
full of books, grand old classics, and grander old divines? With 
the lawn sloping to the broad river, my trim flower-beds and 
standard roses, ‘laburnum dropping gold,’ the deep avenues of 
lime beyond, and royal Hover towering over all amid the black 
peaks of those mighty pines ?—Yes, noble house, and noble 
souls that dwell therein—not in vain for myself, and not in vain, 
thank God, for you, did I come hither as a raw college lad full forty 
1—2 
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years ago. Under your gracious shadow I will dwell content till 
I slip away, once for all, into the little churchyard close at hand 
and lay down there the not unpleasant burden of mortality. 

Forty years ago. That, I suppose, is the point at which I 
should begin; at the spring day in the year 1829, on which I got 
upon the mail to start, as I fancied, friendless out into the wide 
world. With what a homeless heart I went forth! Mother, 
brothers, sister, all gone. And now my father gone too, gone after 
them and I left alone in the world, with a lame foot and an 
asthmatic cough to warn me that my life might be as short and 
as painful as that of my brothers had been. My darling ambition, 
too—the thing for which I had lived ever since I was seven years 
old—the hope of a high degree and a college fellowship, quashed 
as it seemed, utterly and for ever. Yes—that was a dark day for 
me. And yet how kind people were to me, and how good—kind 
and good, as I have found mankind, even in the midst of their 
many faults, throughout my life. 

How the old Master smiled with kindly triumph, when he told 
me he had secured me the post of tutor to young Lord Hartover. 
Told me he knew that I should always keep up the credit of the 
college, there as elsewhere ; all that I had to do now, was to play 
my cards well, save money, come back and take a fine degree and 
settle into a fat college fellow. How he insisted on lending me 
twenty pounds; which I needed, for my father’s death had left 
me penniless. How kind the men, too, were! How the fellow- 
commoners, who had not deigned to speak to me while I was the 
ambitious sizar and expected wrangler, shook hands with me; 
and said—I cannot tell why—that they were sorry to lose me. 
How my friends insisted on giving me a farewell breakfast, ere I 
mounted the mail; and would surely have made me drink cham- 
pagne in the morning, had I not been, from health rather than 
from inclination, a Nazarite from my birth. Kind souls! their 
good-nature increased my loneliness. In leaving Cambridge, I had 
left all I knew, all I cared for on earth; and, as the coach rolled 
away along the Huntingdon road, I looked back at the spires of 
King’s College and the dark walls of elm and chestnut as an 
emigrant looks back on the white cliffs of England, perhaps for 
the last time. 

I knew but little of the people and place whither I was going. 
The old Master, I saw, knew more than he chose to tell me. He 
had been tutor, in former days, to Lord Longmoor, father of my 
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future charge: but he would give me no information as to the 
character of the Earl. Only one hint he did give, with a knowing 
smile, as he dismissed me—‘ not, if I could help it, to fall in 
love with her ladyship ! —Her ladyship, as I understood, was not 
Lord Hartover’s mother, but a second wife. Of Lord Hartover 
himself he told me nothing: but a fellow-commoner had wished 
me joy of my pupil, with a shrug and a sneer, and informed me 
for my comfort that the ‘fellow was sent away from Harrow— 
you'll soon find out what for —news which was ill calculated to 
raise my spirits. For the rest, I only knew that Hover was a 
very grand place, and he who owned it a mighty prince, possessor 
of half a county, of coal mines, of factory towns, and, so they said, 
more than a hundred thousand a year, of which last I was to receive 
for my labours, two hundred pounds—so good a bargain had the 
dear Master made for me, in consideration—as he told me in after 
years—of my reputed virtues, and the exceeding naughtiness of my 
pupil whom no man living, it was supposed, could manage. 

I recollect how that day, as the coach rolled along the wearisome 
road, I tried to ‘take stock,’ as it were, of my own capabilities 
for training this indomitable young viscount, and how my heart 
sank within me so short did the listappear! Very uncertain health ; 
a lame leg ; a hesitating mode of speech which would have been a 
stammer, without great care on my part ;—altogether, as my 
class and my school-fellows had informed me long ago, as poor 
insignificant a little body as any sturdy labourer need wish to 
compare with his own, and glorify himself—if it be any comfort 
to him—with the contrast. And, for the furnishing of the said 
poor little carcass, what were there? A fair quantity of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, certainly. It would have been a shame 
to me otherwise; for I had read nothing but Latin and Greek 
ever since I could read at all. There was, too, thanks to a life 
of severe toil, the habit of steady application; and perhaps, I 
hoped, something of the priceless ‘art of learning,’ which I felt 
must stand me in good stead, henceforth, if I was tosucceed. For 
I was journeying into a new world, a new planet, and I really 
knew less of its laws than I did of those which rule Jupiter or the 
moon. Dreary and blank looked that unknown world ahead of me: 
I seemed to myself a frail little cock-boat, without chart, without 
even knowing my own destination, thrusting out upon a boundless 
sea—whither ? 

I never was a superstitious or even an excitable person ; nor 
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was I overfond of those special petitions—supposed to draw down 
in return special interpositions from Heaven—upon which my 
evangelical friends at Cambridge used to build so much. I could 
ask for strength and wisdom to do what I knew to be right; but 
I shrank from thrusting upon a God Who gives me every day 
and all day long more than I deserve, rash entreaties for this and 
that fancied benefit over and above. Still I take no shame to 
myself when I confess that, closing my eyes and leaning back as 
I sat on the coach-top, I prayed earnestly—more earnestly than 
ever before in my life—to be kept out of temptation, and to be 
taught how to do my duty as a tutor though I had scantiest notion 
what that duty might be. Humbled by the sense of my own 
loneliness, ignorance, incapacity, I cast myself on the thought 
that I had a Father in Heaven; and found, as I have found ever 
since, an inexhaustible spring of comfort in the thought. 

Amid such meditations I sat patiently the weary day, mile 
aiter mile, stage after stage, through the monotonous roll of the 
Mercian grass-lands till, at even-fall, I began to see the moors piled 
against the western sky. The coach stopped at last, in darkness, 
in a tidy little country town which was Hartover. 


CHAPTER II. 


I cor down at the comfortable looking Longmoor Hut Inn, and 
asked for a conveyance to Hover. There was none I was informed, 
in tones of respect and sympathy, that ‘ they were very sorry and 
so forth, but all the flys were gone to Hover already. That they 
had never expected a gentleman so late or they would have procured 
one on purpose.’ 

That I should be late for the ball; what a pity! 

‘The finest thing, sir!’ said the landlady, seeming ready to 
weep over my disappointment, ‘ that has been seen in this country 
for ten years—that’s to say, it will be; for I drove over this very 
afternoon, and saw all the preparations, because the housekeeper’s 
my cousin, sir’—And so forth and so on. 

‘My dear madam,’ quoth I, ‘I do not think that the ball will 
lose much from my not being there. You see, I am not a dancing 
man ’—and I glanced my eye down at my poor foot, and saw her 
woman’s eye follow, and light up with a pleasant motherly 
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expression of interest and pity—‘ but I am very anxious indeed 
to get to Lord Longmoor’s to-night.’ 

‘ Well, no wonder, no wonder. Sad to lose such a sight!’ 

‘But Mr. Braithwaite’s in the Commercial Room, and just 
going,’ whispered her stalwart husband, ‘ and if he-—’ 

‘What ? that Radical scum ?—And to take a gentleman up to 
my lord’s, who can’t hear his name without cursing, poor dear 
soul? What are you thinking of ?’ 

‘Well!’ said the big Boniface—‘I always do say Mr. 
Braithwaite’s a very sensible free spoken gentleman——’ 

‘Gentleman!’ quoth she with a scornful emphasis. ‘ What’s 
he but a tenant farmer ?’ 

* Still I was sorry when he and his lordship fell out.’ 

‘ And so was I,’ answered a voice from behind. 

Turning, I saw a tall figure, wrapt in a drab driving-coat with 
seven capes, as was the fashion of the time. 

‘What am I wanted for?’ The landlady drew back. ‘I 
heard all, Mrs. Plummer, and found that, as usual, listeners hear 
no good of themselves.’ 

‘Well, sir—why, sir—I’m sure, sir!’ said Boniface, while his 
wife was proudly silent— But women will meddle with politics——’ 

‘So much the better. If they did not, politics would be very 
stupid things. So this gentleman wants to go to Hover ?’ 

* And all the flys are out.’ 

‘ And therefore I must take him, eh ?’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ I said, ‘I could not think of such a thing.’ 

‘But I can. If you don’t like my company, well and goed. 
I can do without yours. But if you have no objection to it, I shall 
be glad enough of a companion.’ 

‘ But I shall be taking you out of your way.’ 

‘Only a mile or so, and what is that in the country? Now! 
Where’s your luggage? A portmanteau and that box. Good. 
Put them under the dennet-seat, ostler. As for that big 
box——’ 

‘It is far too heavy, my dear sir. It is full of books.’ 

‘Books, eh? Then you must send it by the coach in the 
morning, Plummer. Now are you ready ?’ 

And, without more ado, we rattled off through the streets 
pleasantly enough, to the light of our own lamps, with a fast 
stepping horse before us. 

I, of course, wished to get into conversation with my new 
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acquaintance, but I hardly knew how to begin. However he 
forestalled me by breaking out abruptly, as soon as we were out- 
side of the little town— 

‘A box full of books, eh? And to what end, pray, are you 
carrying coals to Newcastle ? ’ 

‘ Are there many books at Hover, then ?’ 

‘One of the finest private libraries in England, they say, and 
never looked into from year’s end to year’s end. And then the 
aristocracy are surprised that the public envies them, and so 
forth! Was the cow much to be blamed, sir, when she envied the 
dog in the manger ?’ 

‘I shall take good care that there is someone to read them in 
future,’ I said joyfully enough. 

‘What, are you a scholar ?’ 

‘I am just from Cambridge.’ 

‘Full of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, or of Newmarket 
and rat-hunting ? Which ?’ 

‘Certainly not of the latter. Equally certainly not half enough 
of the former.’ 

‘Latin and Greek ? Ah! there you fellows have the whip-hand 
of us manufacturing men after all. Humph—And what good are 
your classics going to do you at this ball ? ’ 

“I am not going to the ball,’ said Ilaughing. ‘Iam gone to 
be private tutor to Lord Hartover.’ 

‘Wheugh! And what are you going to teach him ?’ 

“I have not the slightest notion,’ I answered, laughing again. 
‘A little Latin and Greek I suppose—and also to be a good boy— 
if I have the chance.’ 

‘Poor devil ! ’ 

“Which? He orI?’ 

* Well—both of you, I should say. Curious custom in England 
—is it not—that the more responsibility anyone has the less educa- 
tion is required to meet it. A farmer has to learn his trade from 
youth. A law-shark must begin by snapping at minnows for 
seven years or so before he is considered fit to swallow big fish. 
But your nobleman is taken for granted. Anyone can manage 
half a county. At Cambridge, I hear, you common sons of 
earth—for, I presume I have not the honour of speaking to a 
nobleman, or even to a squire in prospect ? ’ 

“Most distinctly not. I haven’t a thing in the world but 
what I carry on my back and in my boxes and my brains.’ 
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‘Well—you common sons of earth require three years to 
get your degree. Your young noblemen only two, eh ?’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘Then what hope have you of educating this lad, when society 
itself and the very divines of your English Church are telling 
him that he need not be educated ? Where is the use of selling 
your liberty, becoming a flunkey and a hanger-on of these great 
folk when you know that you can’t do what you profess to do, 
because you won’t be allowed to do it ?’ 

I was inclined to benettled. But why be angry? The man was 
in the act of doing me a kindness. He was evidently no ordinary 
person. And, after all, it is not often in this world that one has 
the chance of hearing the plain truth. Therefore I] answered— 

“I sell my liberty, sir, because I am a penniless orphan, and 
must live. What my duty by this bov may be I do not know; 
Lut I suppose God will show me. And if He does show me I suppose 
that He will give me sense and courage to do it.’ 

My companion turned round sharply on me, and looked at me 
keenly from under his hat. The night was so bright that we 
could both see each other plainly enough. 

At last he spoke. 

“If you talk in that way, young man, and mean what you say, 
you have come where you are wanted. I did not intend to offend 
you.’ 

“You have not offended me in the least. I am glad to hear 
truth ; for——’ 

I checked myself, since I was about to say I did not expect to 
hear any more for some time to come. 

He was silent again. Then turning in his abrupt way— 

‘God will show you your duty, you think? Very good; but 
you don’t expect special revelations or instructions direct from 
on high ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then what if He showed you by the plain mouth of a rational 
man, old enough to be vour father ?’ 

‘A very likely method,’ I replied. ‘Have you any advice to 
give me ?’ 

‘I have. People call mea Radical and a destructive. I know 
what lam; and this I know—I don’t like these great noblemen. 
I consider them a great national evil. But here they are; and we 
can’t get rid of them.’ 
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* Perhaps because we ought not ?’ 

‘Perhaps so. I have altered my opinions in my life on most 
things, and may alter them again.% But here these noblemen are, 
and will be: and our business—your business, rather—is to make 
the best of them, by making them the best they can be. Try 
to make that lad a good nobleman—never mind his Latin and 
Greek, or anything else but what will forward your doing so.’ 

“To that end I should have to know what a nobleman ought 
to be.’ 

‘Then find out. Of what use is your scholarship to you, if 
it won’t teach you that? I have read history enough to see that 
there have been, in all ages, men possessed of arbitrary power 
and exclusive rank to which they had no right—yet they used 
their rank and power well. That poor boy will have power— 
immense power—to which he has no more right than his own 
groom. Teach him for his own sake, as well as for half a county’s 
sake, to use it well, and:to be a good nobleman if a nobleman he 
must be. Do that. And work enough you'll have to do it.’ 

* How so ?’ 

‘He is an awful pickle, they say—small wonder, with the 
example he gets. You have heard, of course, how he served your 
wretched predecessor ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘“Ahha! Ifyouhad perhaps you would not behere. Threw him 
out of the window, and then stood a regular siege in his own room, 
threatening to shoot anyone who entered; till he capitulated at 
last on a full pardon, and marched out with colours flying and 
a double-barrel gun over his shoulder.’ 

‘ Alas for me! But I am not likely to infuriate him to trying 
physical force.’ 

“So much the better. There, let’s talk of something else.— 
Gate ho!’ 

We had reached the lodge of the Enchanted Castle. 

Gates opened to us beneath the shadow of enormous trees, and 
we drove in. 

‘ How far are we from the house ?’ 

‘Only three miles. Three miles of good land between us and 
the big men, wasted upon deer and game, instead of growing corn 
and turnips.—Humph.’ 

We drove on for some time again in silence through the park— 
Hartover Chase, as my companion called it—over open heather 
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and moor, sparkling with glow-worms, where the night-jar flapped 
and twisted under our horse’s nose, and then flitted away ghostly 
into the dark to churr like a stocking loom; past deep gulfs of 
black wood, through which rose the tinkle of hidden rills; along 
black avenues of pine, our lamps flashing blood-red upon their 
elephantine stems, till we saw, right in front, what appeared to 
me at first a great square mountain, black against the dappled 
cloud and pierced with fine oblong sheets of blazing light. 

“Can that be the house? It must be a huge pile.’ 

‘It is so. And those are the fine windows of the great hall, 
where they are caracoling and caprioling now. Yes, young man, 
there is the Enchanted Castle, and the Enchantress in it at the 
height of her sorceries. Take care that she does not enchant you.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘You will find out soon enough, sir. I only say, take care 
lest you go the way which as fine young fellows as you, for aught 
I know, have gone already. No—don’t ask me any more.’ 

I thought it well to change the subject. 

‘You consider this land, then, as wasted ?’ 

“Of course I do.’ 

And then began a conversation upon matters for which the 
reader will not care. On farming, rural economy, the state of the 
poor, which he represented as frightful ; and, lastly, on the proposed 
new Poor Law, then just being agitated, and of which, I found, my 
companion was a strong supporter. We were in the midst of a 
discussion equally new and interesting to me, when he pulled up 
at a large pair of iron gates. 

‘Here, we will go in the back way. The flunkies are all upstairs 
by now, and we may chance to find a groom here. "Now, I hope 
our last quarter of an hour has shown you a little of what a noble- 
man might do ?’ 

‘It has indeed,’ said I, sadly enough. 

‘Don’t be downhearted. Perhaps there were no flys at Hart- 
over for a very good reason.’ 

‘I am thankful enough there were none.’ 

‘Then come and see me when you can. I am but three miles 
off. Though if you wish to keep on good terms with these folk, 
you had best neither say that you are coming or that I brought 
you here. So perhaps you will prefer not risking further 
acquaintance while you stay in the Enchanted Castle ? ’ 

I assured him earnestly that was not the case and, getting down, 
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rang the bell. There was a noise of bustle enough inside; but no 
sign of the door being opened. 

At last someone came across from what seemed to be the stables 
—a short stout bandy-legged man, lanthorn in hand. 

*‘ Wha’s here now ?’ asked he in broad Yorkshire. 

‘ Warcop, is it you ?’ said Mr. Braithwaite. 

‘Mr. Braithwaite! Wha’d ha’ thought o’ meeting you this 
time o’ night! I was just roun’ to see t’ harses all safe; for my 
lads ’ll be all drunk by now, a murrain on ’em.’ 

‘And here of all places, eh? I’ve brought over my lord’s 
new tutor, as there was no fly at Plummer’s.’ 

‘Just like you. I'll get the lad’s things out in a minute——’ 

“Do—for fear I should be caught and put under the pump, 
eh ?’ and he laughed. 

To which Warcop answered, with a strong word, that they 
were all much too busy, ‘playing Bedlam up there with their 
dancing and their suppering, to fash themselves with honest men 
like you and me.’ 

The two shook hands. Mr. Warcop led me in, and began 
shouting in a voice of command— 

‘Here, you lazy Southron towlers! What are you licking your 
fingers owre t’ dishes for, and my lord’s new tutor waiting outside, 
wi’ nebbod to carry up his porkmankle? An’ here’s t’ gray mare’s 
feet never stapt, and t’ lanthorn alight in t’ saddle room. ’Od, 
but I’ll discharge the lot of ye the morn, and groom t’ harses myself.’ 

Whereon out shambled, from some servants’ hall, three or four 
crab-legged grooms in drab, who seemed all of them a little the 
worse for liquor. 

‘Hoot, ye tykes! I'll carry the gentleman’s porkmankle up 
myself. An’ when I come down again, the lad o’ ye that’s not 
in bed shall gang the morn. Why are ye no happed up this hour ? 
Ye’re no wanted to rin at the lasses’ hocks like they flunkies upstairs. 
—Come wi’ me, sir!’ 

And I went with him—up stairways, through swing doors, 
along galleries—stairs, swing doors, galleries—till I was utterly 
bewildered. At last I laughed. 

‘ What are ye laughing for then ?’ 

‘I could not help thinking that if I wanted to run away I was 
as safe as in any gaol; for find my way out of this place again I 
could not.’ 

‘Hoots—there’s many another has said the same, and had 
cause to say it,’ quoth Warcop, in meaning earnest. 
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The third time that that warning had come—from the Master, 
from Mr. Braithwaite, and now from a servant of the family. 

We stopped at last in a large room, somewhat low, but spacious 
and pleasant. 

‘This’ll be your sitting-room, I suppose,’ as he put down the 
luggage. ‘ Yonder’s my lord’s bedroom; and this, I take it, 
will be yours. At least I heard Mr. Marsigli say so to his lordship’s 
valet. The tyke’s in the supper-room now, I'll warrant, sipping 
champagne on the sly. Now, sir, will ye eat or drink ?’ 

No—I had dined already. 

‘Not a glass o’ spirits then, before ye go to bed ?’ 

‘No, I seldom drink anything but water.’ 

“Ye dinnot ?’ and he looked fixedly at me. ‘Then ye’re t’ 
man for this hoos.’ 

‘TI shall sit up till Lord Hartover comes to bed.’ 

“Ye will? ’—with another fixed look. ‘ Well, mayhap it’s 
better, mayhap it’s better. But ye’ll no be hard on t’ poor lad ?’ 

‘Hard on him? Why ?’ 

‘Well, ye see,’ in an apologetic tone. ‘ He’s a pretty lad as 
ever crossed a pigskin, let wha will be t’ other. But he ne’er 
had a mammy, ye see, poor lad. Ne’er hada mammy. Shedied 
when he was born, sir, worse pity for him and all the country-side ; 
for an angel unto heaven she was, body and soul. But that is no 
use to him, sir, unless she prays for him at whiles up in paradise, 
as I oft times think she must——’ 

And the man’s voice, which had become tenderer and tenderer 
with every word, quite faltered. 

I looked at him. He was evidently some sort of superintendent 
of horses—stud-groom, as I found out afterwards, was the name 
of his office. His face below was like that of a bulldog, square 
and heavy-jawed, with beetling brows over smooth shaved cheeks, 
brick-red from sun and rain, and eyes of humour and considerable 
cunning too. Above all was a very large brain, covered with 
crisp grey hair, like that of a wiry terrier.—I was surprised at 
the union of such a brain with such a jaw. Unaccustomed to 
horsey men, and therefore prejudiced against them, I was not 
aware of the amount of character which is both required and called 
out in the higher branches of the great English horse-world. 
I have seen plenty of it since, as these pages will show ; but I never 
yet saw either stud-groom, huntsman, or whip, worth his place, 
who was not at the same time very clever, and very determined. 
—A drab shooting jacket over a chest of great breadth, and drab 
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breeches and gaiters upon legs bent nearly to half-moons, completed 
the outward man of my new friend—for friend I felt he would be, 
if only for the sentiment which had just glimmered through his 
most unsentimental outside. 

He bowed himself out civilly. I offered him, I hardly knew 
why, my hand. He took it, and his face lightened up. 

“Ye seem a civil sober young gentleman by your face. Now, 
try to be a father to t’ dear lad, and make a mon of him; and 
dinnot ye, dinnot ye fash him wi’ over much skeuling.’ 

I smiled, and promised to do my best. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘stop and tell me one thing more; unless you 
want to go to bed ?’ 

‘Na. He had na mind to hap up, till he was sure t’ hoose wadna 
be burnt owre his head wi’ drunken flunkies. What did I want ?’ 

‘ First—who was that Mr. Braithwaite that brought me here ? ’ 

‘A canny Yorkshireman and true. Out to Craven, where he— 
the speaker—too cam fra.’ And na better friend to gentle or simple 
if they’d take ‘tent by him. But he was like wisdom crying in the 
streets, and nebbody’d hearken.’ 

* Was he a farmer ? ’ 

‘Yes, now—And no such farmer round, with his steam engines 
and his machinery. They brak ’em for him a’ twice, and he 
just monded them and went on. There’s no daunting a Yorkshire- 
man. But he was rich enough once, and had a busy mill by Leeds 
somewhere, I’ve heard say. But my lord—that’s my young 
lord’s father—winnot abide him because he’s a Radical, more’s 
the pity. But he and I are good friends, for we are both from 
canny Craven, ye see.’ 

I did not care to ask more, for I was really very tired ; and let 
the good man go. 

I looked round the room, which, I soon found, was in sad con- 
fusion. Cigar ashes and ends on the chimney-piece, whips and 
spurs lying about. A terrier before the fire, who woke and all but 
bit me.—I must put it somewhat to rights to-morrow, if I was to 
spend the next year or so of my life in it—Books there were none, 
save a tattered Latin grammar and dictionary, and some French 
novels which I could not understand, and an abominable book 
called ‘Tom and Jerry,’ which I had once glanced at at Cambridge, 
and vowed to burn on the first opportunity. The walls were 
covered with prints and caricatures, pasted on ; and I entertained 
myself with looking at these for a full hour. The prints were 
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chiefly French, Opera girls and such like. Many of them I would 
rather not have found in the room of a boy of sixteen. But I knew 
that there is a licence on that point in great houses which it is in 
vain to combat; and I suspected already, what I am now certain 
of, namely that the licence which the upper classes permit as to 
pictures and statues is far less hurtful than the prudery of the 
middle-class. You must either destroy such things or accustom 
young people to them. The former is impossible. The latter is 
therefore the wiser, and perhaps the purer, method. 

The caricatures, however, amused me, I being too tired in body 
and mind to care for anything but amusement. They were 
principally sporting ones by Bunbury, Broadstow, North, and Alken ; 
and I spent my time so pleasantly in watching unhappy gentlemen 
tumbling over enormous rails, or triumphant ones sweeping over, 
to me, impossible brooks, that I forgot my fatigue until long after 
the clock on the mantel-piece had struck one. Little did I think 
that within six months I should be sharing, club-foot and all, the 
joys and sorrows of those red-coated heroes on the walls. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GREAT CIVIL SERVANT: LORD WELBY. 
BY THE RT. HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 


In the year of the Great Reform Bill of 1832, Reginald Welby 
was born in the Rectory of Hareston, Lincolnshire, the youngest 
son of Rev. John Earle Welby, the Rector. In the churchyard of 
Allington, close by, at his own wish, he now lies. He was sent to 
Eton in 1845, where he won some distinction as a football player, 
being one of the Field eleven, and of the Oppidan eleven at the Wall, 
where he successfully played against Collegers in 1850. He also 
rowed in the ‘ten oar’ in 1851. He was ‘sent up for good’ and in 
the same year became President of ‘Pop.’ Here he began to show 
his financial instincts; the Society was then in debt, but he at 
once obtained from old members sufficient to make it solvent. As 
second Captain of the Oppidans he was in ‘the select’ for the 
Newcastle Scholarship in his last year. From Eton he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and after taking his degree he acted 
for a time as Private Secretary to Henry Austen Layard, for whom 
he had a great admiration. 

He had thoughts of being called to the Bar, but his old Eton 
friend, Arthur Hayter, now Lord Haversham, asked his father, Sir 
William, who was then Patronage Secretary, to get him nominated 
for a clerkship in the Treasury by the Prime Minister with others 
for a competitive examination. Lord Palmerston agreed, and 
Welby was first of three candidates in the examination, and so 
began an official career which was destined to end so successfully. 
He was soon singled out as a young man of promise, and became 
Private Secretary to succeeding Parliamentary Secretaries. 

In 1880, he became Assistant Financial Secretary and Auditor 
of the Civil List, when he prepared a scheme for its reform, which, 
however, was not adopted, and in 1885, in succession to Lord 
Lingen he became Permanent Secretary, an office which he held 
until his retirement in 1894. 

During the tenure of these high offices he served under, and 
advised, no fewer than twelve Chancellors of the Exchequer, to 
whom his shrewd perception of figures, his indefatigable industry, 
and his love of work, were of inestimable value. What was said of 
Godolphin might well have been said of him ‘ that he was never 
in the way and never out of the way.’ He always took the strictest 
view of the duties of Civil Servants. On one occasion some of us 
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thought he overstrained to a quixotic degree his abhorrence of 
betraying official secrets. Late one evening Sir Stafford Northcote 
acquainted him with the fact that Parliament was going to be 
dissolved on the following day; on his way home he met an old 
friend, who was starting for the Riviera that night, and was also a 
candidate for Parliament at the next election. Welby knew this, 
and also that his friend, on reaching Cannes would hear the news 
and would have to start home at once, but no whisper did Welby 
utter, and his friend, a poor man, had his journey for nothing. 
Being himself a man with a keen sense of right and wrong he did 
not easily forgive those who strayed in any way from the road of 
probity. 

He was devoid of the power of devolution, and would occupy 
hours of valuable time in doing work which might have been done 
as well, if not better, by a junior clerk. He would often use a 
razor tocuta block. Frequently when seeing him on some point of 
official business, after talking for a long time on every sort of irre- 
levant matter, we found that the subject which we came to discuss 
was not even touched upon. As such interviews were usually 
connected with applications for expenditure, it has been said that 
these apparently idle conversations were on his part a diplomatic 
avoidance of the application. His table at the Treasury was a 
chaos. At the time of the Wainwright murder when the poor 
victim’s limbs were cut up and distributed in various places, a 
cynical colleague was heard to say, ‘ What a fool the murderer was 
—if he had put the body on Welby’s table it would never have 
been discovered’: and yet some papers he would collect, docket, 
and arrange with the greatest exactitude. By the kindness of 
his relations I have seen diaries and accounts etc. beginning from 
his Eton days, containing the minutest details of journeys and 
expenses as well as copies of family letters, all carefully written 
out in his own hand. As Cardinal Newman truly said ‘ We are 
two or three selves at once.’ 

Welby was by no means devoid of a spirit of satire. He once 
accounted for not keeping an appointment, for which we had been 
looking forward, by explaining to us that in the morning he had 
received a suggestion from the War Office that a chest of gold should 
be kept at each port for use in case of war—this proposal he con- 
sidered so childish that he had occupied his afternoon in answering 
it in words of one syllable : 1 wonder if the sarcasm was duly seen 
and appreciated ! 
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He told a story of himself of how a Cabinet Minister, who shall 
be nameless, called on him to get some information, and when he 
went away, he thought what an ass that man is, he gets £5,000 a 
year and I only get £2,000, and then he sent for the clerk who would 
supply the particulars required, and found him such a master of 
his subject that he said that man only gets £250 a year whilst I get 
£2,000, and so the equilibrium was adjusted. 

It was whispered in Downing Street that on Lord Welby’s 
chimney-piece was a statuette of ‘ The British Taxpayer’ before 
which he performed his obeisance day and night. His friend Robert 
Meade being summoned from the Colonial Office to a conference at 
the Treasury wrote— Dear Welby, shall I bring my own coals 
with me, lest an excess should be caused on your vote for fuel and 
light ?’ 

The public hardly estimates the importance of the duties of 
the Financial adviser to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. These 
politicians were human and therefore different from each other in 
their views and wishes, and yet Welby obtained and retained 
the confidence and esteem of them all. The Chancellor who 
won his own admiration and affection in particular was Mr. 
Gladstone, who formed the highest opinion of his ability. Mr. 
Gladstone, who was always more than loyal to those who served 
him, appreciated deeply the character as well as the wisdom of 
his advice, and not only on matters of finance: on Welby’s eleva- 
tion to the peerage he wrote a minute to the following effect : 
‘ After the signal honour which Her Majesty, in gracious acceptance 
of my advice, has been pleased to confer upon Sir Reginald Welby, 
it is not necessary for me to add any less emphatic testimony to 
his pre-eminent merits.’ Civil Servants who play important parts 
in the country’s service have learnt to ‘ prize the quiet lightning 
deed more than the applauding thunder at its heels which men call 
fame.’ It is vain to talk of what might have been, but I have 
always thought that if Welby had not been so faithfully and ex- 
clusively devoted to the somewhat restricted limit of the Treasury 
he might have made his vast knowledge and ability play a 
greater part in the government of the country. In his room at 
Stratton Street I believe could be found carefully arranged papers 
that would furnish ample material for a history of his own times. 

These I hope may some day see the light. 

His duties were not confined to his dealing alone with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer but he was frequently the trusted 
adviser of the Cabinet. 
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He took a leading part in questions relating to India, Egypt, 
and Ireland, and look where you will in any book dealing with 
modern finance will be found Welby’s name honourably mentioned. 
On Mr. Childers becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer, Welby 
described to him in a letter all the duties connected with his office 
in relation to the Treasury ; and I believe that the rules for the 
conduct of business then laid down are in force to this very day. 

I might as well give the list of the ships before Troy as attempt 
to tell the number of Commissions and Committees on which he 
served, and the many occasions when he was chosen as Chairman 
—for as Lord Granville once wittily said of himself he might have 
well earned the title of Pére la Chaise. 

He was opposed to the introduction of women typists in Govern- 
ment Offices, which I had started at Somerset House, but at last I 
persuaded him to let me bring to the Treasury a typist and put her 
in competition with the most skilled clerk he could produce. My 
typist came in the easiest of winners, and Welby gave up his ob- 
jection with a good grace. There are now thousands of women 
clerks in Government employment, and ‘ the cry is still they come.’ 
A former private secretary of his, now a distinguished official, tells 
me how soon he grew to love him, and ‘I have loved him ever since.’ 
Lord Allerton, the Financiai Secretary, once asked him who was 
the youngest man in the Treasury ; he told him of a youth who was 
fresh from Oxford. ‘No,’ said Lord Allerton, ‘ it is Welby.’ 

To me his loss will be irreparable, not only were we bound by 
ties of early friendship, but by ties of long official intercourse. From 
1868, when I first came into the Treasury as Secretary to Mr. Glad- 
stone, there were few days on which I was not in communication 
with him and Lord Frederick Cavendish. Our mutual devotion to 
Mr. Gladstone made all our meetings delightful. Then the anxious 
days when we heard with some alarm of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
advent as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and our pleasure at finding 
him, after all, a Chief whom we admired, and delighted to serve. 
Then came the days of the London County Council, which he 
persuaded me to join. But I must not dwell on my personal loss. 

While not only open to, but sympathetic with, the latest exten- 
sion of Radical sentiment he was in his personal habits an old- 
fashioned Tory. He regarded a hansom as a disagreeable inno- 
vation, ‘a shillingsworth of danger,’ he hated new American 
expressions such as ‘ week ends’ etc.,and never had a telephone. 

During his official career he received many marks of distinction, 
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beginning with a C.B. in 1874, a K.C.B. following in 1882, a G.C.B. 
in 1892, a Peerage in 1894, and finally was sworn a Member of 
the Privy Council, which he always considered the highest honour 
in the power of the Crown to bestow. 

Bernal Osborne speaking of Sir James Graham’s industry com- 
pared him to an omnibus horse which had worked all day, and in 
the evening harnessed himself to a cab, and the analogy would hold 
good with Welby. He indeed ‘filled the unforgiving minute 
with sixty seconds worth of distance run.’ There is no real 
rest in idleness. Burne-Jones, a few days before his death, 
illustrated this to me: He said that he had been that morning 
very tired of painting his big picture, so he left that off and 
began painting a small picture, the change from one to the other 
being a rest. There is no repose in idleness, for even books and 
society cannot compensate for the accustomed activities of daily 
life. 

There is an old Persian proverb which says that ‘a stone 
that is fit for the wall is not left in the way,’ and a man with 
such a good character from his last place was eagerly sought 
for by Boards in the City. One of his cleverest colleagues says 
of him, in connection with his work there, that ‘ he possessed all 
the attributes of a strong man. He picked up points rapidly and 
was quick to come to conclusions and also to accept corrections 
the moment he discovered he was wrong. . . . He had a pheno- 
menally clear mind rather spoilt perhaps by a taint of officialism 

. . He was himself a transparently square and direct man, to 
whom all tortuous things were a torment. 

Neither my editor nor my reader will allow me space to speak 
of the splendid work done by Lord Welby on the County Council 
of London, to which he was elected in 1906. He was Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and served also on the General Purposes 
Committee, and many others, subsequently becoming Chairman 
of the Council. 

He would have furnished an admirable theme for discussion on 
psychology, and if I had the power I would like to dwell on the 
character of the man, rather than on the points of his long official 
life which are now well known. 

A distinguished friend of his and mine once described him as 
a man who kept his friends in compartments, and so true is this 
that after a close and intimate friendship of over half a century 
I find he had many friends and relations of whom I had not even 
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heard. Indeed I never thoroughly mastered the intricacies of 
his most interesting character, though no better or affectionate 
friend ever existed. 

No one, however, could better diagnose the character of a man 
than he could, and the result of such diagnosis often ended in a 
very appropriate nickname. He belonged to nearly a dozen 
clubs. In his salad days he used to play whist at the Garrick with 
a generation of men who have now passed away, and in later years 
he would sumptuously entertain there parties of Parliamentary 
and official men on Budget nights. At meetings of the Cosmopolitan 
he was rarely absent, and was a most welcome member who clung 
to it, even in its fading days, till the end came. 

At the Atheneum, the chair on which he sat over the fire drinking 
his afternoon tea was well known, and here he seldom talked, 
except to a few old friends, but rapidly consumed the literature of 
the day. 

He joined the Cobden Club in 1895 and almost at once became 
Chairman of Committees. Being a convinced Free Trader he 
threw his whole energies in advancing the objects of the Club, 
and with Sir Louis Mallet published a pamphlet on Cobden’s 
work and opinions which must have cost him much thought 
and labour. 

He presided at the International Free Trade Congress, and in 
1907 at the age of seventy-five he addressed from the Chair at great 
length a meeting of the Club. He was President of the Royal 
Statistical Society, and a member of the ‘ Dilettanti ’ Club which 
was founded by Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gibbon, and Burke, 
in 1764. Welby’s portrait now hangs on the walls of the Club. 
He was also a member of ‘ the Club ’"—and ‘ Grillon’s ’—and those 
of us who have read Sir Mountstuart Grant Dufl’s diary will 
remember how frequently his name is mentioned as dining at 
one and the other. 

He was a great judge of wine and kept up the old fashion of 
always sipping a drop of a new bottle before it was handed round 
to his guests, and I think it was at Grillon’s that someone once said 
—‘ How do you like this ’84 port ?’ ‘ Very much,’ replied his neigh- 
bour, ‘ it is as good as I give 36 for ’—and Welby would have 
liked to have had that member excommunicated. Once in the 
middle of a conversation with his hostess, he suddenly stopped 
and with a face of horror he said, ‘ Look at that man, he is 
putting water to your father’s best champagne ! ’ 
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No human being that I have ever come across in my journey 
through life was ever so richly endowed with the joie de wire. 
When a long time ago we were a party of young men, a lady asked 
us what our several ambitions were: one said one thing, another 
another, but Welby at once said, to live for 300 years, and later on 
when the infirmities of advancing age were upon us, he said to me, 
‘If I had the option of living on as I am I would compound for 
thirty years.’ 

His personal unpunctuality was proverbial and amounted to 
punctuality inasmuch as you could always reckon upon his 
appearance at dinner a quarter of an hour after the appointed 
time. 

I have seen it stated that he was unpopular, but it can only have 
been among those who wished to make inroads on the public purse 
at the Treasury, which was an office of refusals, and looked on him 
as & close-fisted tyrant, when as a matter of fact there was never 
a man so full of genial fun amounting to childish enjoyment of 
chaff. 

He possessed a retentive memory and his knowledge of books 
and history was astonishing, but not half so astonishing as to how 
he found time and opportunity of gaining his information. 

He always retained his love for the classics, though making no 
pretensions to being a scholar: he delighted in a good quotation, 
especially from Horace. He had intimate and strong friendship 
with individual women, but he had a poor opinion of them as a 
whole, thinking that as ‘female women,’ or ‘ charms of life,’ as 
he called them, they were only meant to afford amusement to men. 
He seems to have been of the same mind as the Frenchman. ‘Je 
hais le sex en gros; je l’adore en détail.’ He would rarely talk to 
women seriously and satisfied himself with conversational badinage, 
agreeing perhaps with Disraeli, when he said ‘ Talk to women as 
much as you can, this is the way to gain fluency, because you need 
not care what you say, and had better not be sensible.’ 

One of Welby’s aphorisms of the same nature was ‘ If women 
were reasonable, life would be insupportable.’ With these feelings 
about women he was always courteous and almost deferential. 
He was himself a smoker, but neither in his own house nor on board 
a yacht would he allow himself or his friends to smoke in their 
presence or even in their rooms—even when women, to his great 
dislike, indulged in that practice themselves. He was strongly 
opposed to female suffrage. 
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He delighted as only a Londoner could, in the beauty of the 
country. He was never what might be called a professional sports- 
man, but a couple of stags in the autumn or a brace of fish with Lord 
Bristol in Scotland, or twenty brace of pheasants in the coverts 
of Ickworth, where he shot with the guns which he called Ananias 
and Sapphira, I venture to think gave him greater pleasure than the 
sated sportsman would get from the best deer forest or the biggest 
battues. Inthe many autumns that he spent with us his long rides 
with my sons and daughter over the Surrey commons were a con- 
stant source of boyish delight. He loved what he would call a 
junket, and every year he entertained on the banks of the Thames 
at Penton Hook a large party of Treasury men among whom he 
was the merriest. The New Forest also was a country that he 
was particularly fond of, having been originally persuaded to go 
there by his great friend Edward Pember. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from repeating a story 
in which he used to delight. A man on duty at a level crossing 
was ordered to open his gates by an equerry of the impatient 
Kaiser who was then stopping in the neighbourhood. ‘ Kaiser 
don’t have no power over me,’ he said; ‘I’m a South-Western 
signal-man.’ 

I have not attempted to do more than refer to details which 
perhaps may serve in some little way to show the character of my 
friend. If I have erred in speaking of small idiosyncrasies and 
foibles I would quote a conversation between Lord Dufferin and 
Mr. Spurgeon. Lord Dufferin once reproved the great preacher 
with being too frivolous in his sermons. Spurgeon answered, ‘ If 
that is so I am like the archer and his bow—I fix the feather on 
the arrow to make it fly more surely and fix itself more deeply 
in the heart.’ If I have spoken of my friend’s little peculiarities 
and prejudices it is only as a contrast to emphasise more clearly 
his noble character, his strict sense of honour, his generosity, and 
the loyalty and high standard of right which were ever conspicuous 
in him. . 

As Fielding in ‘Tom Jones’ says, ‘I hope my friends will pardon 
me when I declare I know none of them without a fault, and I should 
be sorry if I could imagine I had any friend who could not see mine ; 
forgiveness of this kind we give and demand in turn. It is an 
exercise of friendship and perhaps none of the least pleasant.’ 

In December 1914 Welby was severely injured by being knocked 
down by a motor near St. George’s Hospital. For some wecks he 
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suffered from concussion of the brain and later on he was con- 
sidered as having recovered his usual health, but I do not think 
that he ever quite threw off the effects of the fall, which diminished 
the power to resist an attack of jaundice which heralded his last 
illness. I was about to pay him a visit when I received a note 
saying that he was not well enough to play the host, the hand- 
writing alarmed me, and I tried to see him as also many of his 
friends did, but he would see nobody. 

He was lying at Malwood, the lovely house built by Sir William 
Harcourt in the New Forest for which Welby had an almost 
passionate affection—and he perhaps shared at the end the ‘ wish’ 
of Matthew Arnold. 


I ask but that my death may find 
The freedom to my life denied ; 
Ask but the folly of mankind 
Then, then at last, to quit my side. 


Spare me the whispering, crowded room, 
The friends who come, and gape, and go; 
The ceremonious air of gloom— 


All, which makes death a hideous show. 


He was wonderfully cared for by his old servant who, with the 
nurses, watched over his sick bed, and he passed away in perfect 
peace. 

There is something very beautiful in the thought of his death 
among the falling leaves of the Forest—journeying to a home 
where there is no autumn and no death. 
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“,. . . the enemy temporarily gained a footing in a portion of our 
trench, but in our counter-attack we retook this and a part of enemy 
trench beyond.’—ExTRACT FROM OFFICIAL DESPATCH, 


A WET night, a greasy road, and a side-slipping motor-bike provided 
the means of an introduction between Second Lieutenant Courtenay 
of the Ist Footsloggers and Sergeant Willard K. Rawbon of the 
Mechanical Transport branch of the A.S.C. The Mechanical Trans- 
port as a rule extend a bland contempt to motor-cycles running on 
the road, ignoring all their frantic toots of entreaty for room to pass, 
and leaving them to scrape as best they may along the narrow 
margin between a deep and muddy ditch and the undeviating wheels 
of a Juggernaut Mechanical Transport lorry. But a broken-down 
motor-cycle meets with a very different reception. It invariably 
excites some feeling compounded apparently of compassion and 
professional interest to the cycle, and an unlimited hospitality to the 
stranded cyclist. This being well known to Second Lieutenant 
Courtenay, he, after collecting himself, his cycle, and his scattered 
wits from the ditch, and conscientiously cursing the road, the dark, 
and the wet, duly turned to bless the luck that had brought about an 
accident right at the door-step of a section of the Motor Transport. 
There were about ten massive lorries drawn up close to the side of 
the road under the poplars, and Courtenay made a direct line for one 
from which a chink of light showed under the tarpaulin and sounds 
of revelry issued from a melodeon and a rasping file. Courtenay 
pulled aside the flap, poked his head in and found himself blinking 
in the bright glare of an acetylene lamp suspended in the middle of 
a Mechanical Transport travelling workshop. The walls—tarpaulin 
over a wooden frame—were closely packed with an array of tools, 
and the floor was still more closely packed with a work bench, vice 
and lathe, spare motor parts, boxes, and half a dozen men. The 
men were reading newspapers and magazines ; one was manipulating 
the melodeon, and another at the vice was busy with the file. The 
various occupations ceased abruptly as Courtenay poked his head in 
and explained briefly who he was and what his troubles were. 
“Thought you might be able to do something for me,’ he con- 
cluded, and before he had finished speaking the man at the vice 
had laid down his file and was reaching down a mackintosh from its 
hook, Courtenay noticed a sergeant’s stripes on his sleeve, and a 
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thick and most unsoldierly crop of hair on his head plastered back 
from the brow. 

‘ Why sure,’ the sergeant said. ‘ If she’s anyways fixable, you 
reckon her as fixed. Whereabouts is she ditched ?’ 

Ten minutes later Courtenay was listening disconsolately to the 
list of damages discovered by the glare of an electric torch and the 
sergeant’s searching examination. 

‘It’ll take ’most a couple of hours to make any sort of a job,’ 
said the sergeant. ‘That bust up fork alone—but we’ll put her 
to rights for you. Let’s yank ’er over to the shop.’ 

Courtenay was a good deal put out by this announcement. 

‘I suppose there’s no help for it,’ he said resignedly, ‘ but 
it’s dashed awkward. I’m due back at the billets now really, and 
another two or three hours late—whew !’ 

‘Carryin’ a message I s’pose,’ said the sergeant, as together 
they seized the cycle and pushed it towards the repair lorry. 

‘No,’ said Courtenay, ‘I was over seeing another officer out 
this way.’ He had an idea from the sergeant’s free and easy style 
of address that the mackintosh, without any visible badges and 
with a very visible spattering of mud, had concealed the fact that 
he was an officer, and when he reached the light he casually opened 
his coat to show his belts and tunic. But the sergeant made not 
the slightest difference in his manner. 

* Guess you’d better pull that wet coat right off,’ he said casually, 
‘and set down while I get busy. You boys, pike out, hit it for 
the downy, an’ get any sleep you all can snatch. That break-down 
will be ambling along in about three hours an’ shoutin’ for quick 
repairs, so you'll have to hustle some. That three hours is about 
all the sleep comin’ to you to-night ; so, beat it.’ 

~The damaged cycle was lifted into the lorry and propped up 
on its stand, and before the men had donned their mackintoshes 
and ‘ beat it,’ the sergeant was busy dismembering the damaged 
fork. Courtenay pulled off his wet coat and settled himself 
comfortably on a box after offering his assistance and being assured 
it was not required. The sergeant conversed affably as he worked. 

At first he addressed Courtenay as ‘ mister,’ but suddenly— 
‘Say,’ he remarked, ‘ what ought I to be calling you? I never 
can remember just what those different stars-an’-stripes fixin’s 
mean.’ 

‘My name is Courtenay and I’m second lieutenant,’ said the 
other. He was a good deal surprised, for, naturally, a man does 
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not usually reach the rank of sergeant without learning the meaning 
of the badges of rank on an officer’s sleeve. 

‘My name’s Rawbon—Willard K. Rawbon,’ said the sergeant 
easily. ‘So now we know where we are. Will you have:a cigar, 
Loo-tenant ?’ he went on, slipping a case from his pocket and ex- 
tending it. Courtenay noticed the solidly expensive get-up and 
the gold initials on the leather and was still more puzzled. He 
reassured himself by another look at the sergeant’s stripes and 
the regulation soldier’s khaki jacket. ‘ No, thanks,’ he said politely, 
and struggling with an inclination to laugh, ‘ I’ll smoke a cigarette,’ 
and took one from his own case and lighted it. He was a good 
deal interested and probed gently. 

‘You’re Canadian, I suppose?’ he said. ‘ But this isn’t 
Canadian Transport, is it ?’ 

‘Not,’ said the sergeant. ‘ Neither it nor me. No Canuck 
in mine, Loo-tenant. I’m good U-nited States.’ 

‘I see,’ said Courtenay. ‘Just joined up to get a finger in the 
fighting ?’ 

‘Yes an’ no,’ said the sergeant, going on with his work in a 
manner that showed plainly he was a thoroughly competent work- 
man. ‘It was a matter of business in the first place, a private 
business deal that——’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Courtenay hastily, reddening to 
his ear-tips. ‘Please don’t think I meant to question you. I 
say, are you sure I can’t help with that ? It’s too bad my sitting 
here watching you do all the work.’ 

The sergeant straightened himself slowly from the bench and 
looked at Courtenay, a quizzical smile dawning on his thin lips. 
‘Why now, Loo-tenant,’ he said, ‘there’s no need to get het up 
none. I knowyou Britishers hate to be thought inquisitive—“ bad 
form ”’ ain’t it ?—but I didn’t figure it thataway, notany. Id for- 
got for a minute the difference tween——’ He broke off and looked 
down at his sleeve, nodding to thestripes and then to the lieutenant’s 
star. ‘An’ if you don’t mind I'll keep on forgetting it meantime. 
*Twon’t hurt discipline, seeing nobody’s here anyway. Y’ see,’ 
he went on, stooping to his work again, ‘ I’m not used to military 
manners an’ customs. A year ago if you’d told me I’d bea soldier, 
and in the British Army, I’d ha’ thought you clean loco.’ 

Courtenay laughed. ‘ There’s a good many in the same British 
Army can say the same as you,’ he said. 

“I was in London when the flare-up came, an’ bein’ interested 
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in business I didn’t ball up my intellect with politics an’ newspaper 
war talk. Soa cable I had from the firm hit me wallop, an’ plumb 
dazed me. It said, ‘Try secure war contract. One hundred full- 
powered available now. Two hundred delivery within month.” 
Then I began to sit up an’ take notice. Y’ see, I’m in with a 
big firm of auto builders—mebbe you know ’em—Rawbon an’ 
Spedding, the Rawbon bein’ my dad? No? Well anyhow I got 
the contract, got it so quick it made my head swim. Gee, that 
fellow in the War Office was buyin’ up autos like I’d buy pipe- 
lights. The hundred lorries was shipped over, an’ I saw ’em safe 
through the specified tests an’ handed ’em over. Same with the 
next two hundred, an’ this "—tapping his toe on the floor—‘ is one 
of ’em right here.’ 

‘I see how the lorry got here,’ said Courtenay hugely interested, 
* but I don’t see how you’ve managed to be a-board. You anda 
suit of khaki and a sergeant’s stripes weren’t all in the contract, 
I suppose ? ’ 

‘Nope,’ said the sergeant, ‘not in the written one mebbe. 
But I took a fancy to seein’ how the engines made out under war 
conditions, an’ figured I might get some useful notes on it for the 
firm, so I fixed it to come right along.’ 

‘ But how ?’ asked Courtenay—‘ if that’s not a secret.’ 

‘Why, that guy in the testin’ sheds was plumb tickled when I 
told him my notion. He fixed it all, and me suddenly discoverin’ 
I was mistook for a Canadian I just said ‘“ M-m-m ” when anybody 
asked me. I had to enlist though, to put the deal through, an’ 
after that there wasn’t trouble enough to clog the works of a lady’s 
watch. But there was trouble enough at the other end. My dad 
fair riz up, an’ screeched cablegrams at me when I hinted at goin’ 
to the Front. He made out it was on the business side he was 
kickin’, with the attitude of the U-nited States toward the squabble 
thrown in asextra. Neutrals, he said we was, benevolent neutrals, 
an’ he wasn’t goin’ to have a son o’ his steppin’ outside the ring- 
fence o’ the U-nited States Constitution, to say nothing of mebbe 
losin’ good business we’d been doin’ with the Hoggheimers, an’ 
Schmidt Brothers, an’ Fritz Schneckluk, an’ a heap more buyers 
o’ his that would rear up an’ rip-snort an’ refuse to do another 
cent’s worth of dealing with a firm that was sellin’ ’em autos wi’ 
one hand an’ shootin’ holes in their brothers and cousins and 
Kaisers wi’ the other. I soothed the old man down by pointing 
out I was to go working these lorries, and the British Army don’t 
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shoot Germans with motor-lorries ; and I’d be able to keep him 
posted in any weak points, if, and as, and when they developed, 
so he could keep ahead o’ the crowd in improvements and hooking 
in more fat contracts; and lastly, that the Schmidt customer 
crowd didn’t need to know a thing about me being here unless he 
was dub enough to tell °em. So I signed on to serve King George 
an’ his missus an’ kids for ever an’ ever, or duration of war, Amen, 
with a mental footnote, which last was the only part I mentioned 
in mailing my dad, that I was a Benevolent Neutral. An’ here 
I am.’ 

‘Good egg,’ laughed Courtenay. ‘Hope you're liking the 
job.’ 
8 Waal, I’ll amit I’m some disappointed, Loo-tenant,’ drawled 
the sergeant. ‘Y’ see I did expect I’d have a look in at some of 
the fightin’. I’m no ragin’ blood-drinker an’ bone-buster by pro- 
fession, up-bringin’, or liking. But it does seem sorter poor play 
that a man should be plumb centre of the biggest war in history 
an’ never see a single solitary corpse. An’ that’s me. I been 
trailin’ around with this convoy for months, and never got near 
enough to a shell burst to tell it from a kid’s firework. It ain’t 
in the programme of this trench warfare to have motor transport 
under fire, and the programme is bein’ strictly attended to. It’s 
some sight too, they tell me, when a good mix-up is goin’ on up 
front. I’ve got a camera here that I bought special, thinking it 
would be fun later on to show round my album in the States an’ 
point out this man being skewered on a bayonet an’ that one 
being disrupted by a bomb an’ the next lot charging a trench. But 
will you believe me, Loo-tenant, I haven’t as much as set eye or 
foot on the trenches. I did once take a run up on the captain’s 
“ Douglas,” thinking I’d just have a walk around an’ see the sights 
and get some snaps. But I might as well have tried to break into 
Heaven an’ steal the choir’s harps. I was turned back about ten 
ways I tried, and wound up by being arrested as a spy an’ darn 
near gettin’ shot. I got mad at last and I told some fellows, stuck 
all over with red tabs and cap-bands and armlets, that they could 
keep their old trenches, and I didn’t believe they were worth 
looking at anyway.’ 

Courtenay was laughing again. ‘I fancy I see the faces of 
the staff,’ he choked. 

‘Oh they ante-d up all right later on,’ admitted the sergeant, 
‘when they’d discovered this column and roped in my captain to 
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identify me. One old leather-face, ’specially—they told me after 
he was a General—was as nice as pie, an’ had me in an’ fed me 
a fresh meat and canned asparagus lunch and near chuckled 
himself into a choking fit when I told him about dad, an’ my being 
booked up as a Benevolent Neutral. He was so mighty pleasant 
that I told him I’d like to have my dad make him a present of 
as dandy an auto as rolls in France. I would have too, but he 
simply wouldn’t listen to me ; told me he’d send it back freight 
paid if I did; and I had to believe him, though it seemed un- 
natural. But they wouldn’t let me golook at their blame trenches. 
I tried to get this General joker to pass me in, but he wouldn’t 
fall for it. ‘No, no,” he gurgles and splutters. “ A Benevolent 
Neutral in the trenches? Never do, never do. We'll have to 
put some new initials on the Mechanical Transport,”” he says, 
“B.N.M.T. Benevolent Neutral! I must tell Dallas of the 
Transport that.” And he shoo-ed me off with that.’ 

The sergeant had worked busily as he talked, and now as he 
commenced to replace the repaired fork he was thoughtfully silent 
a moment. 

‘I suppose there’s some dandy sna-aps up in those treaches, 
Loo-tenant ? ’ he said at last. 

‘Oh, well, I dunno,’ said Courtenay. ‘Sort of thing you see 
in the picture papers, of course.’ 

‘Them!’ said the sergeant contemptuously. ‘I could make 
better sna-aps posin’ some of the transport crowd in these emer- 
gency trenches dug twenty miles back from the front. I mean 
real pictures of the real thing—fellows knee-deep in mud, and a 
shell lobbing in, and such like—real dandy snaps. It makes my 
mouth water to think of em. But I suppose I’ll go through this 
darn war and never see enough to let me hold up my head when I 
get back home, and they ask me what was the war really like and 
to tell em about the trenches. I could have made out if I’d even 
seen those blame trenches and got some good snaps of ’em.’ 

Courtenay was moved to a rash compassion and a still more 
rash promise. 

‘ Look here, sergeant,’ he said, ‘ I’m dashed if I don’t have a 
try to get you a look at the trenches. We go in again in two days 
and it might be managed.’ 


* * * * * # 


Three days later Sergeant Rawbon, mounted on the motor-cycle 
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which he had repaired and which had been sent over to him, found 
all his obstacles to the trenches melt and vanish before a couple 
of passes with which he was provided—one readily granted by his 
captain on hearing the reason for its request, and one signed by 
Second Lieutenant Courtenay to pass the bearer, Sergeant Rawbon, 
on his way to the headquarters of the lst Footsloggers with motor- 
cycle belonging to that battalion. The last quarter mile of the run 
to the headquarters introduced Sergeant Rawbon to the sensation 
of being under fire, and, as he afterwards informed Courtenay, he 
did not find the sensation in any way pleasant. 

‘ Loo-tenant,’ he said gravely, ‘I’ve had some of this under 
fire performance already, and I tell you I finds it no ways nice. 
Coming along that last bit of road I heard something whistling 
every now an’ then like the top note of a tin whistle, and something 
else goin’ whisk like a cane switched past your ear, and another 
lot saying smack like a whip-lash snapping. I was riding slow and 
careful, because that road ain’t exactly—well, it would take a lot 
of sand-papering to make it really smooth. But when I realised 
that those sounds spelt bullets with a capital B, I decided that road 
wasn’t as bad as I’d thought, and that anything up to thirty knots 
wasn’t outside its limits.’ 

‘Oh, you were all right,’ said Courtenay carelessly, ‘ bullets 
can’t touch you there, except a few long-distance ones that fall in 
enfilade over the village. From the front they go over your head, 
or hit that parapet along the side of the road.’ 

‘Which is comforting, so far,’ said the sergeant, ‘ though, per- 
sonally, I’ve just about as much objection to be hit by a bullet that 
comes over a village as any other kind.’ 

They were outside the remains of a house in the cellar of which 
was headquarters, Courtenay having timed the sergeant to arrive 
at an hour when he, Courtenay, could arrange to be waiting at 
headquarters. 

‘Now we'll shove along down and round the trenches. 
I spoke to the O.C. and explained the situation—partly. He 
didn’t raise any trouble, so just follow me, and leave me to do 
any talking there istodo. You must keep your eyes open and ask 
any questions about things after. It would look a bit odd and 
raise remarks if the men saw me showing you round and doing the 
Cook’s Tour guide business. And if you’ve brought that camera, 
keep it out of sight till 1 give you the word. When we get along 
to my own company’s bit of trench I'll tell you, and you can take 
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some snaps—when I’m not looking at you. Just tip the wink to 
any men about and they’ll be quite pleased to pose or anything 
you like.’ 

‘ Loo-tenant,’ said Sergeant Rawbon earnestly, ‘ you’re doin’ 
this thing real handsome, and I won’t forget it. If ever you hit 
the U-nited States—— ’” 

‘ Oh, that’s all right,’ said Courtenay, ‘ come along now.’ 

‘When we find your bunch,’ said Rawbon as they moved off, 
‘if you could make some sort of excuse out loud, and fude from 
the scene a minute and leave me there with the men, I’ll sure get 
some of the dandiest snaps ’d wish. I reckon it’ll satisfy the crowd 
if I promise to send ’em copies. It will if they’re anything like my 
lot in the Mechanical Transport.’ 

They slid down into a deep and narrow and very muddy ditch 
that ran twistingly through the wrecked village. Courtenay 
explained that usually they could walk this part above ground, 
sheltered from bullets by the broken-down houses and walls, but 
that a good few shells had been coming over all day, and that in 
the communication trench they were safe from all shells but those 
which burst directly over or in the part they were in. 

‘ You want to run across this bit,’ he said presently. ‘ A high 
explosive broke that in this morning, and it can’t be repaired 
properly till dark. You go first and wait the other side for me. 
Now—jump lively !’ 

Rawbon took one quick jumping stride tothe middle of the gap, 
and another and very much quicker one beyond it, as a bullet 
smacked venomously into the broken side of thetrench. Another 
threw a spurt of mud at Courtenay’s heels as he made the rush. 
‘ A sniper watches the gap and pots at anyone passing,’ he explained 
to Rawbon. ‘It’s fairly safe, because at the range he’s firing a 
bullet takes just a shade longer to reach here than you take to 
run across. But it doesn’t do to walk.’ 

‘No,’ said Rawbon, ‘and going back somehow I don’t think 
I will walk. I can see without any more explainin’ that it’s no 
spot for a pleasant easy little saunter.’ He stopped suddenly 
as a succession of whooping rushes passed overhead. ‘Gee! 
What’s that ?’ 

‘Shells from our own guns,’ said Courtenay, and took the 
lead again. In his turn he stopped and crouched, calling to Rawbon 
to keep down. They heard a long screaming whistle rising to a 
tempestuous roar and breaking off in a crash which made the 
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ground shake. Next moment a shower of mud and earth and 
stones fell rattling and thumping about and into the trench. 

‘ Coal-box,’ said Courtenay hurriedly. ‘Come on. They’re 
apt to drop some more about the same spot.’ 

“I’m with you,’ said Rawbon. ‘ The same spot is a good one 
to quit, I reckon.’ 

They hurried, slipping and floundering, along the wet trench, 
and turned at last into another zig-zag one where a step ran along 
one side, and men muffled in wet coats stood behind a loopholed 
parapet. Along the trench was a series of tiny shelters scooped 
out of the bank, built up with sandbags, covered ineffectually 
with wet shiny waterproof ground-sheets. In these men were 
crouched over scantily filled braziers, or huddled, curled up like 
homeless dogs on a doorstep. At intervals along the parapet 
men watched through periscopes hoisted over the top edge, and 
every now and then one fired through a loophole. The trench 
bottom where they walked was anything from ankle- to knee-deep 
in evil-looking watery mud of the consistency of very thin porridge. 
The whole scene, the picture of wet misery, the dirt and squalor 
and discomfort made Rawbon shiver as much from disgust as from 
the raw cold that clung about the oozing clay walls and began to 
bite through to his soaking feet and legs. Courtenay stopped 
near a group of men, and telling thesergeant towait there a moment, 
moved on and left him. A puff of cold wet wind blew over the 
parapet, and the sergeant wrinkled his nose disgustedly. ‘Some 
odorous,’ he commented to a mud-caked private hunkered down 
on his heels on the fire-step with his back against the trench wall. 
‘Does the Boche run a glue factory or a fertiliser works around 
here ?’ 

‘ The last about fits it,’ said the private grimly. ‘ They madean 
attack here about a week back, and there’s a tidy few fertilisin’ 
out there now—to say nothin’ of some of ours we can’t get in.’ 

Rawbon squirmed uneasily to think ke should, however un- 
wittingly, have jested about their dead, but nobody there seemed 
in any way shocked or resentful. The sergeant suddenly remem- 
bered his camera, and had thrust his hand under his coat to his 
pocket when the warning screech of an approaching shell and the 
example of the other men in the traverse sent him crouching low 
in the trench bottom. The trench there was almost knee-deep in 
thin mud, but everyone apparently took that as a matter of course. 
The shell burst well behind them, but it was followed immediately 
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by about a dozen rounds from a light gun. They came uncom- 
fortably close, crashing overhead and just in front of the parapet. 
A splinter from one lifted a man’s cap from his head and sent it 
flying. The splinter’s whirr and the man’s sharp exclamation 
brought all eyes in his direction. His look of comical surprise and 
the half-dazed fashion of his lifting a hand to fumble cautiously at 
his head raised some laughter and a good deal of chaff. 

‘ Orright,’ he said angrily. ‘ Orright, go on; laugh, dash yer. 
Fat lot t’ laugh at, seein’ a man’s good cap pitched in the mud.’ 

“No use you feelin’ that ’ead o’ yours,’ said his neighbour 
grinning. ‘ You can’t even raise a sick ’eadache out o’ that squeak. 
*Arf an inch lower now an’ you might ’ave ’ad a nice little trip 
’ome in an ’orspital ship.’ 

‘You’re wrong there, Jack,’ said another solemnly. ‘That 
splinter hit fair on top of his nut, an’ glanced off. You don’t think 
a pifflin’ little Pip-Squeak shell could go through his head?’ He 
stepped up on the firing-step as he spoke, and on the instant, with a 
rush and crash, another ‘ Pip-Squeak ’ struck the parapet imme- 
diately in front of him, blowing the top edge off it, filling the air with 
a volcano of mud, dirt, smoke, and shrieking splinters, and, either 
from the shock of the explosion or in an attempt to escape it, throw- 
ing the man off his balance on the ledge of the firing-step to sprawl 
full length in the mud. In the swirl of noise and smoke and flying 
earth Rawbon just glimpsed the plunging fall of a man’s body, and 
felt a curious sickly feeling at the pit of his stomach. He was 
relieved beyond words to see the figure rise to his knees and stagger 
to his feet, dripping mud and filth, and swearing at the pitch of his 
voice. He paid no attention to the stutter of laughter round him 
as he retrieved his mud-encrusted rifle, and looked about him for 
hiscap. The laughter rose as he groped in the thin mud for it, still 
cursing wildly ; and then the sergeant noticed that the man who 
had lost his cap a minute before had quietly snatched up the other 
one from the firing-step, clapped it on his own head and pretended 
to help the loser to search. 

‘It was blame funny, I suppose,’ Rawbon told the lieutenant a 
few minutes after, as they moved from the spot. ‘ Him chasin’ 
round in the mud cussin’ all blue about his “ blarsted cap”; and 
t’ other fellow wi’ the cap on his head and pretending to hunt for it, 
and callin’ the rest to come help. I dessay I’ll laugh some myself, 
if I remember it when I’m safe back about ten mile from here. Just 
at the moment my funny bone hasn’t got goin’ right after me 
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expectin’ to see that feller blowed to ribbons an’ remnants. But 
them others—say, I’ve seen men sittin’ comfortable in an armchair 
seat at a roof-garden vaudeville that couldn’t raise as hearty a 
laugh at the prize antics of the thousand dollar star comedian, as 
them fellers riz on that cap episode.’ 

* Well, it was rather funny, you know,’ said Courtenay, grinning 
a little himself. 

‘ Mebbe, mebbe,’ said Rawbon. ‘ But, me—well, if you’ll excuse 
it, I'll keep that laugh in pickle till I feel more like usin’ it.’ 

‘ You wanted to come, you know,’ said Courtenay. ‘ But I won’t 
blame you if you say you’ve had enough and head for home. As 
I told you before, this “ joy-riding ” game is rather silly. It’s 
bad enough us taking risks we have to, but—— ’ 

“Yes, you spoke that piece, Loo-tenant,’ said Rawbon, ‘ but 
I want to see all there is on show now I’m here. Only don’t expect 
me to shriek with hilarious mirth every time a shell busts six inches 
off my nose.’ 

They had halted for a moment, and now another crackling 
string of light shells burst along the trench. 

‘There’s another bunch o’ humour arriving,’ said Rawbon. 
‘ But I don’t feel yet like encoring the turn any.’ 

They moved on to a steady accompaniment of shell bursts 
and Courtenay looked round uneasily. 

“I don’t half like this,’ he said. ‘They don’t usually shell 
us so at this time of day. Hope there’s no attack coming.’ 

‘ Tagree with all yousay, Loo-tenant,andthensome. Especially 
about not liking it.’ 

‘I’m beginning to think you’d be better off these premises,’ said 
Courtenay. ‘I ought to be with my company if any trouble 
is coming off. And it might lead to questions and unpleasantness 
if you were found here—especially if you’re a casualty, or I am.’ 

‘Nuff sed, Loo-tenant,’ said Rawbon promptly. ‘I don’t 
want that sort o’ trouble for various reasons. I’d have an ever- 
lastin’ job explaining to my dad what I was doin’ in the front 
seatso’ the firingline. It wouldn’t just fit wi’ my bein’ a Benevolent 
Neutral, not anyhow.’ 

‘We're only about thirty or forty yards from the Germ 
trench in this bit,’ said Courtenay. ‘Here, carry my periscope, 
and when I’m talking to some of the men just take a look quietly.’ 

But Rawbon was not able to see much when, a little later, he 
had a chance to use the periscope. For one thing the short winter 
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day was fading and the light was already poor; for another any 
attempt to keep the periscope above the parapet for more than 
a few seconds brought a series of bullets hissing and zipping over, 
and periscope glasses in those days were too precious to risk for 
mere curiosity’s sake. 

‘We'll just have a look at the Frying Pan,’ said Courtenay, 
‘and then you'll have seen about the lot. We hold a bit of the 
trench running out beyond the Pan and the Germs are holding 
the same trench a little further along. We’ve both got the trench 
plugged up with sandbag barricades.’ 

They floundered along the twisting trench till it turned sharply 
to the right and ran out into the shallow hollow of the Frying Pan. 
It was swimming in greasy mud, and across the far side from 
where they stood Rawbon could see a breastwork of sand bags. 

‘We call this entrance trench the Handle, and the trench that 
runs out from behind that barricade the Leak. There’s always more 
or less bombing going on in the Leak, and I don’t know if it’s 
very wise of youtogoupthere. Wecall this the Frying Pan because 
—well, “ into the fire,” you know. Will you chance it ?’ 

‘Why, sure; if you don’t mind, Loo-tenant,’ said Rawbon, 
‘I might as well see——’ 

He was interrupted by a sudden crash and roar, running bursts 
of flaring light, hoarse yells and shouts, and a few rifle shots from 
somewhere beyond the barricade across the Leak. The work of 
the next minute was too fast and furious for Rawbon to follow 
or understand. The uproar beyond the barricade swelled and 
clamoured, and the earth shook to the roar of bursting bombs. In 
the Frying Pan there was a sudden vision of confused figures, dimly 
seen through the swirling smoke, swaying and struggling, thresh- 
ing and splashing in the liquid mud. He was just conscious of 
Courtenay shouting something about ‘Get back,’ of his being 
thrust violently back into the wide trench, of two or three figures 
crowding in after him, cursing and staggering and shooting back into 
the Frying Pan, of Courtenay’s voice shouting again to ‘ Stand 
clear,’ of a knot of men scrambling and heaving at something, and 
then of a deafening ‘ Rat-tat-tat-tat,’ and the streaming flashes of a 
machine-gun. It stopped firing after a minute, and Rawbon, 
flattened back against a corner of the trench wall, heard an explana- 
tion given by a gasping private to Courtenay and another mud- 
bedaubed officer who appeared mysteriously from somewhere. 

‘ Flung a shower o” bombs an’ rushed us, sir,’ said the private. 
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‘ They was over a-top o’ us “fore you could say “knife.” Only two 
or three o’ us that wasn’t downed and was able to get back out o’ 
the Leak an’ across the Pan to here.’ 

‘We stopped them with the maxim,’ said Courtenay, ‘ but I 
suppose they’ll rush again in a minute.’ 

He and the other officer conferred hastily. Rawbon caught a 
few words about ‘ counter-attack ’ and ‘ quicker the better’ and 
‘ all the men I can find,’ and then the other officer moved hurriedly 
down the trench and men came jostling and crowding to the end of 
the Handle, just clear of the corner where it turned into the Pan. 
A few sandbags were pulled down off the parapet and heaped across 
the end of the trench, the machine-gun was run close up to them 
and a couple of men posted, one to watch with a periscope, and the 
other to keep Verey pistol lights flaring into the Frying Pan. 

Two minutes later the other officer returned, spoke hastily to 
Courtenay, and then calling to the men to follow, jumped the low 
barricade and ran splashing out into the open hollow with the 
men streaming after him. A burst of rifle fire and the shattering 
crash of bombs met them, and continued fiercely for a few minutes 
after the last of the counter-attacking party had swarmed out. 
But the attack broke down, never reached the barricade beyond 
the Pan, was, in fact, cut down almost as fast as it emerged into the 

open. A handful of men came limping and floundering back, and 
Courtenay, waiting by the machine-gun in case of another German 
rush, caught sight of the face of the last man in. 

“Rawbon!’ he said sharply. ‘Good Lord, man! I'd for- 
gotten—What took you out there ?’ 

‘Say, Loo-tenant,’ said Rawbon panting hard. ‘ There’s no 
crossin’ that mud puddle Fry-Pan. They’re holding the barricade 
‘cross there; got loopholes an’ shootin’ through ’em. Can’t we 
climb out an’ over the open an’ on top of ’em ?’ 

“No good,’ said Courtenay. ‘ They’re sweeping it with maxims. 
Listen ! ’ 

Up to then Rawbon had heeded nothing above the level of the 
trench and the hollow, but now he could hear the steady roar of 
rifle and maxim fire, and the constant whistle of bullets streaming 
overhead. 

‘1 must rally another crowd and try’n’ rush it,’ said Courtenay. 
‘Stand ready with that maxim there. I won’t be long.’ 

‘I’ve got a box of bombs here, sir,’ said a man _ behind 
him. 
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Courtenay turned sharply. ‘Good,’ he said. ‘ But no—it’s 
too far to throw them.’ 

‘I think I could just about fetch it, sir,’ said the man. 

‘ All right,’ said Courtenay. ‘Try it while I get some men 
together.’ 

‘Here y’ are, chum,’ said the man, ‘ you light ’em an’ I’ll chuck 
’em. This way for the milky coco-nuts !’ 

Rawbon watched curiously. The bomb was round shaped 
and rather larger than a cricket ball. A black tube affair an inch 
or two long projected from it and emitted, when lit, a jet of hissing, 
spitting sparks. The bomb-thrower seized the missile quickly, 
stepped clear of the sheltering corner of the trench, threw the bomb, 
and jumped back under cover. A couple of bullets slapped into 
the wall of the trench, and next moment the bomb burst. 

‘ Just short,’ said the thrower, who had peeped out at sound of 
the report. ‘ Let’s ’ave another go.’ 

This time a shower of bullets greeted him as he stepped out, 
but he hurled his bomb and stepped back in safety. A third he 
threw, but this time a bullet caught him and he reeled back 
with blood staining the shoulder of his tunic. 

“You'll ’ave to excuse me,’ he remarked gravely to the man 
with the match. ‘Can’t stay now. I ’ave an urgent appoint- 
ment in Blighty But Ill drink your ’ealth when I gets to 
Lunnon.’ 

Rawbon had watched the throwing impatiently. ‘ Look here,’ 
he said suddenly. ‘ Just lemme havea whale at this pitching. I'll 
show ’em some curves that’ll dazzle ’em.’ 

The wounded man peered at him and then at his cap badge. 
‘Now ’oo the blank is this?’ he demanded. ‘ Blimey, Joe, if 
ere ain’t a blooming Universal Plum-an’-Apple Provider. ’Ere, ’0o 
stole the strawberry jam ?’ 

“You let me in on this ball game,’ said Rawbon. ‘Light ’em 
and pass ’em quick, and see me put the Indian sign on that 
bunch.’ 

A minute later Courtenay came back and stared in amazement 
at the scene. Two men were lighting and passing up bombs 
to the sergeant, who, standing clear out in the opening, grabbed 
and hurled the balls with an extraordinary prancing and dancing 

and arm-swinging series of contortions, while the crowded trench 
laughed and applauded. 
1 England. A soldier’s corruption of the Hindustani word ‘ Belati.’ 
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‘Some pitchin’, Loo-tenant,’ he panted beamingly, stepping 

back into shelter. ‘Hark at ’em. And every darn one right 
over the plate. Say, step out here an’ watch this next lot.’ 

‘ No time now,’ said Courtenay hurriedly. ‘ They’re strengthen- 
ing their defence every minute. Are you all ready there, lads ? ’ 

‘I don’t know who this man is, sir,’ said a sergeant quickly. 
‘But he’s doing great work. Every bomb has gone in behind 
the parado there. He might try a few more to shake them before 
we advance.’ 

‘ Behind the parakeet,’ snorted Rawbon. ‘Ishouldsmile. You 
watch! I'll put some through the darn loopholes for you. Didn’t 
know I was pitcher to the Purple Socks, the year we whipped the 
League, did you? Gimme thirty seconds, Loo-tenant, and I'll 
put thirty o’ these balls right where they live.’ 

As he spoke he picked up two of the bombs from a fresh box and 
held them to the lighter. As he plunged out a shower of bullets 
spattered the trench wall about him, but without heeding these he 
began to throw. As the roar of the bursting bombs began, the 
bullets slowed down and ceased. ‘ Keep the lights blazing,’ 
Rawbon paused to shout to the man with the pistol flares. ‘ You 
slide out for the home base, Loo-tenant, and I’ll keep ’em too busy 
to shoot their nasty little guns.’ He commenced to hurl the bombs 
again. Courtenay stepped out and watched a moment. Bomb 
after bomb whizzed true and hard across the hollow, just skimmed 
the breastwork, struck on the trench wall that showed beyond and 
a foot above it, and fell behind the barricade. Billowing smoke- 
clouds and gusts of flame leaped and flashed above the parapet. 

Courtenay saw the chance and took it. He plunged out into the 
lake of mud and ploughed through it towards the barricade, the 
men swarming behind him, and the sergeant’s bombs hurtling with 
trailing streams of sparks over their heads. 

“Come on, son,’ said the sergeant. ‘ You carry that box and 
gimme the slow match. I pitch better with a little run.’ 

Courtenay reached the barricade and led his men over and round 
it without a casualty. The space behind the barricade was deserted 
—deserted, that is, except by the dead, and by some unutterable 
things that would have been better dead. 

The lost portion of trench was recaptured, and more, the defence, 
demoralised by that tornado of explosions, was pushed a good fifty 
yards further back before the counter-attack was stayed. 

At daybreak next morning Courtenay and the sergeant stood 
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together on the road leading to the communication trench. Both 
were crusted to the shouldersin thick mud; Rawbon’s cap was gone, 
and his hair hung plastered in a wet mop over his ears and fore- 
head, and Courtenay showed a red-stained bandage under his cap. 

‘Rawbon,’ he said, ‘I feel rotten over this business. Here 
you’ve done some real good work—I don’t believe we’d ever have 
got across without your bombing—and you won’t let me say a word 
about it. I’m dashed if Ilikeit. Dash it, you ought to get a V.C., 
or a D.C.M. at least, for it.’ 

* Now lookahere, Loo-tenant,’ said Rawbon soothingly. ‘ There’s 
no need for you to feel peaked—not any. It was darn good of you 
to let me in on these sacred no-admittance-’cept-on-business 
trenches, and I’m plumb glad I landed in the mix-up. It would 
probably raise trouble for you if your boss knew you’d slipped me 
in; and it sure would raise everlasting trouble for me at home if 
my name was flourishin’ in the papers gettin’ an A.B.C. or D.A.M.N. 
or whatever the fixin’ is. And I’d sooner have this "—slapping the 
German helmet that dangled at his belt—‘ than your whole darn 
alphabet o’ initials. Don’t forget what I told you about the dad 
an’ those Schwartzeheimer friends o’ his, the cousins o’ which same 
friends I’ve been blowin’ off the earth with bomb base-balls. Let 
it go at that, andnever forget it, friend—I’m a Benevolent Neutral.’ 

‘I won’t forget it,’ said Courtenay laughing and shaking hands. 
He watched the sergeant as he bestrode the motor-cycle, pushed off, 
end swung off warily down the wet road into the morning mist. 

‘What was it that despatch said a while back?’ he mused. 
‘Something about “ There are few who appreciate or even under- 
stand the value of the varied work of the Army Service Corps.”’ 
Well, this lot was a bit more varied than usual, and I fancy it might 
astonish even the fellow who wrote that line.’ 


Boyp CABLE. 
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WORSHIP IN WAR-TIME. 
I. THe Guarps’ CHapet—Juty 1915. 


Ourts1vE the railings there is the usual crowd of sight-seers. Inside, 
on the hot square, under a blaze of sunshine, the men are drawn 
up in long lines, paraded for service in the chapel. Officers walk 
swiftly to and fro. Sergeants shout staccato orders. The men 
stand erect, rigid, accurately aligned. I reach the porch of the 
chapel, mount the broad steps, pass through the doors out of 
the glare of light and feel the sudden cool of the darkness within. 
I am aware that the band is playing in two galleries at each side 
of the chancel, playing very softly, some solemn music. My eyes 
become gradually accustomed to the gloom. I see the altar cross 
gleaming, the tall candles, the flowers. My gaze passes upwards 
over a space of dim gold, upwards still to where the roof, a mass of 
gold mosaic, is lighter, shines. It is written, ‘The kings of the 
earth shall bring their glory and their honour into it.’ Kings, or 
men with the spirit of kings, have given wealth for the adornment 
of this shrine. And honour! My eyes wander from the roof 
to the walls and pillars beside me. Tattered flags hang motion- 
less from their old staves, flags which fluttered once in the hot air 
of desperate fights. On the pillars and on the walls are names, 
graven on brass and marble. I read one here and there. They 
are the names of soldiers of old days. One and another of them 
recall a page of English history. They are redolent of the memories 
of great deeds, of heroic sacrifice, of strength and courage. So 
kingly men have brought their honour into this house of God. 

Not all the names find places in the pages of history. There 
are those carved on the walls of which the world has never heard ; 
officers to whom no great chance came, men of the ranks who in 
their day followed the call of duty without hope of hearing the 
trumpet of fame. But here they are not forgotten. The Brigade 
whose worship centres here is careful to chronicle not alone the names 
of the great knights but those of humbler squires, of simple men- 
at-arms. The deeds of all of them have gone to build up an im- 
perishable honour. The fancy comes to me that I am here in the 
shrine of a modern order of chivalry like the Knights Templars 
or the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The inward spirit of 
the medigeval military orders seems to survive. The devotion 
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to bright honour, the sense of brotherhood between high and 
lowly, the immeasurable pride of chivalry, a pride so great that 
it disdains to explain or justify itself to a world which has half 
forgotten the meaning of knightliness. None of the archaic ritual 
survives, little of the outward form, but it seems that the spirit 
of the old orders is here. 

Here and there, in the seats in front of me and beside me, are 
senior officers, men with grave faces in which I seem to read a 
feeling of puzzle, almost of bewilderment. A great war is upon 
them; the opportunity for which they have been trained and have 
waited has come at last. But this war is not as others in the 
past. Chivalry has gone out of it. The old laws of fine, fair 
fighting are broken, mocked at, scouted. Before these men are 
enemies who use dishonourable weapons and strike foul blows. 
Can men who fight as knights and gentlemen win against them ? 
Well, knights have fought barbarians before now, have fought 
and won, keeping their honour bright, or fought and lost, winning 
a greater victory, compelling even the basest to adinire. 

There is a trampling of feet on the paved aisle. Soldiers march 
in. The seats behind me are filled with men. From the vestry, 
stepping slowly, comes the choir, boys and men, wearing, not the 
surplices of choristers, but the uniform of the King. Behind them 
is the chaplain, he alone clad in the white linen which symbolises 
the righteousness of the servants of God. The music of the band 
changes. There comes to us the familiar tune of an old hymn. 
We stand and sing. The high voices of the choir-boys lead us. 
Soon they are overwhelmed by the deep volume of sound from 
hundreds of singing men : 


‘ When I soar through tracts unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne.’ 


The drums roll out above us. Brass instruments cry aloud. A 
strange wave of vehement emotion sweeps over me as we sing. 
The voice of the priest, sounding thin after the volume of the 
singing, bids us kneel and confess our sins unto Almighty God. 
The choir takes the note from him. Men’s voices catch it. We 
repeat the long familiar words. We have been lost sheep straying 
from green pastures. Then clear and calm comes the assurance 
of an absolution. ‘He pardoneth.’ We stand and sing again, 
one of the strangely spiritualised war songs of Israel. The notes 
of the chant follow each other in simple sequence. Men’s voices 
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take up the melody. The drums roll again, proclaiming with 
awful threats the victory of God, the terrible victory of One Who 
laughs aloud. ‘The Lord shall have them in derision.’ One of 
the older officers stands at the lectern and reads to us. It is an 
accident, a mere coincidence, for he follows the order of the 
Church’s lectionary, but to-day we hear the story of how the 
prophet Samuel bade Saul go forth to smite and slay utterly the 
sinners, the Amalekites. 

Long ago—it seems very long ago—in other times and places 
we shrank from the hearing of this story. It seemed impossible 
that God could have given such an order. We reasoned and 
explained, talked of the slow evolution of morality, of good and 
evil differing as shades of grey differ, there being no such things 
as black and white. Now, or at least here, I feel that right and 
wrong are not indistinguishable shades passing into each other, 
but principles eternally opposed, between which there is no com- 
promise; that evil is sometimes such that the swift destruction 
of it is the sole means by which the onward progress of humanity 
is made possible; that Samuel was not a savage fanatic but the 
prophet of the living God, pointing the true, the awful, but the 
only way. 

We stand. The choir swings sharply towards the east. We 
proclaim in a kind of shout our faith in the creed of Christendom, 
and at the name of Jesus our heads bow, witnessing to the fact 
that we worship Him as God because He died for us. Who have 
a better right to proclaim themselves disciples of the Crucified 
than these who stand ready to fill up that which is lacking in the 
sacrifice of Christ, to give themselves, as He gave Himself, for 
the life of the world ? 

We sit and listen while the chaplain speaks to us. ‘I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’ There is nothing of the set 
oration in what he says, little evidence of deep thought or effort 
at rhetorical appeal. Almost it seems as if he did nothing but 
repeat to us again and again the words of St. Paul. ‘I am not 
ashamed,’ said the Apostle, ‘Be not ye ashamed, O soldiers of 
the Lord.’ He ceases speaking and the band calls to us again. 
We sing the national anthem, sanctifying loyalty to the earthly 
King by invocation of the Heavenly, elevating the love of our 
country into the high region of the patriotism of the citizens 
of that city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. 
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Then come the last words of all. The priest stands before the 
altar. With outstretched hand, as if willing to lay it on the 
head of each kneeling man, he imparts to us the Benediction. ‘ The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding—’ Even as he 
speaks the words there comes through the open doors from the 
barrack square outside the sound of bugle, calling shrill and high. 
It is war’s own instrument breaking in upon the promise of the peace 
of God. Yet no sense of discord tears our hearts, because we know 
that God’s peace is for those who dare greatly, strive worthily ; for 
brave knights, not for recreants ; for those who, however, whenever, 
to whatsoever kind of strife the call comes, do not fail to answer it. 


II. Kingstown Harsour—Jvuty 1915. 


The launch lies alongside the pier. A sailor stands in the bow, 
with a boathook in his hand, holding on to an iron ring. In the 
stern sheets kneels another sailor clinging to the slippery steps 
with his hands, steadying the swaying launch. We step cautiously 
aboard and crouch under the protecting hood. An order is given. 
The engines throb. The man in the stern stands upright, holding 
the tiller between his feet. The boat sweeps round in a wide half- 
circle and speeds across the waters of the harbour. On our right 
lies the mail boat at her pier, smoke issuing from her funnels, her 
flags flying, prepared already, though the day is young, for her 
dash across the Channel. We thread our way among patrol boats 
at anchor. Once, in the days of peace, these were trawlers. Now 
each mounts a gun on her fore-deck and goes out to trawl for the 
most dangerous fish men ever chased. They are small boats, these 
trawlers, but it is an evil business for the submarine which feels the 
drag of their nets, or, venturing to the surface, hears their guns 
speak. Among them lie two steam yachts, with the delicate lines of 
pleasure boats, with long range of deckhouses. Once, no doubt, 
fourteen months ago, their decks were shining white, their brass- 
work glittered in the sun. Women in gay dresses went in and out 
of the cabin doors. Now there is no glitter or shine. The sides, 
the masts, the funnels, the boats, the gilt scroll-work round the stern 
are all dark grey. There are guns mounted where laughing girls 
used to sit among cushions in basket chairs. The white ensign 
of the Royal Navy has taken the place of some club flag. 

Two torpedo-boat destroyers lie together, side by side, moored 
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bow and stern, so close that men can step from one deck to the other. 
Their high-built bows rise with a sort of threat above the mooring 
buoys. From the tall foremasts the wires of their telegraphic 
installation slope sharply aft. The narrow, low decks are covered 
with the machines of the terrible business which these boats do— 
guns, three of them, and four great torpedo tubes, ready to swing 
out to port or starboard. Our launch slips alongside. We mount 
a narrow, steep ladder. The commander salutes, and greets us 
with an apology. 

‘ We used to have a nice ladder,’ he says, ‘ like a yacht’s; but 
when the war broke out it had to go.’ 

Then, to my comparion : 

‘If you’re ready, padre, I’ll muster the ship’s company.’ 

The ship’s company is mustered, the companies of both ships. 
The men, a hundred of them, perhaps, or rather more, stand in two 
groups, one on each side of the deck, with a space between them. 
Above the vacant space stretches the long, grey barrel of a gun. 
Aft, facing the men, stand the officers. The padre takes his place 
and lays his books on—a reading desk ? a lectern ? It is some part 
of the ship’s fighting gear draped with a flag. 

An order is given, very quietly, with none of the sharp staccato 
vigour with which soldiers speak. 

‘Ship’s company, hats off.’ 

The men stand bare-headed. A flag, red and white, is broken 
out at the foremast head. Behind me I hear the swish of a motor 
launch tearing through the water, and the plop, plop of her engines. 
From one of the two tall spires which dominate the town comes the 
sound of church-going bells, summoning the townsfolk, peaceful 
people, to their prayers. Our padre bids us sing a hymn. It is 
‘Rock of Ages.’ How is it that-our soldiers and sailors both choose 
this hymn, both seem to sing it with special delight ? Here we have 
no band to help us, no choir to lead us. The padre pitches the 
first note for us. The men’s voices catch it. There passes across 
the water a great wave of sound. 

I stand and wonder. The faces before me are boys’ faces. It 
would surprise me to learn that in all the company there are four 
men of thirty years of age among officers or crew. I look up and 
the long gun is above my head. I look past the men and see that 
over the shelter of a hatchway there hangs a wooden shield. On it 
is painted ‘ Heligoland—1914.’ Here are no gorgeous monuments 
of a mighty past, no chronicling of great names and splendid 
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deeds ; only a simple record of the fact that this ship was in one 
great fight. Of all the rest that she has done, of lesser battles, 
of long vigils, of manifold perils, there is no note at all. And the 
faces of these who have done and borne such great things are the 
faces of boys still, simple, joyous, confident. The horror of war 
has not cowed them, and never will. 

The hymn is finished. We pray, standing with heads bowed. 
The voice of the padre speaks for us, asking the protection and help 
of God for the companies of these two ships, for all who fight 
by sea or by land, for the dying, for the wounded, for the sorrow- 
ful. The murmur of the town’s life comes to us from the shore, 
The church bells are ringing still. A street car speeds along its 
rails with rasping sound as its trollies draw motor power from the 
wires overhead. A small rowing boat creeps round our stern and 
the two girls in it gaze at us curiously. There isa little group of men 
on the terrace of the yacht club. They stand chatting, smoking, 
gazing out at the shipping in the harbour. That all this life 
may go on secure and quiet these ships, grim and lean, course 
across stormy seas; these men watch, toil, fight, pray. 

We sing again. I see that Howth Head, far away to the north 
of us, is blackened with a thunder-shower. Right round the long 
bend of the bay the cloud clings to the land. The thickly-grouped 
spires and chimneys of Dublin are caught in it. I can see the 
rain pouring over the city like a thick black veil. A shaft of sun- 
light strikes the water of the bay between us and Howth; but a 
flanking outpost of the storm-cloud darkens our nearer sky. The 
water of the harbour grows suddenly black. Outside the pier- 
heads it is flecked with spots of white foam, which become more and 
more numerous till the whole sea is covered with them. A squall, 
sucked towards the centre of the thunder-cloud sweeps outwards 
from the land. It ruffles the surface of the harbour water. It 
lashes the sea outside into fierce wavelets. 

Our padre speaks to us, a few words only, telling us a very simple 
thing, which certainly, here and now, our hearts believe; which 
it were well for us if at all times we believed and held fast. Then 
come the last words of all, that wonderful Benediction which pro- 
mises, which gives, the peace of God. Even as he speaks a few 
drops of rain fall heavily. The roll of the thunder comes to us 
from the darkness which covers Howth. Jagged lightning flashes 
in a sharp zigzag against the cloud. Dublin is blotted from our 
sight. 
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An order is given again. The men, treading soft with their 
bare feet, leave the deck. The flag at the foremast is lowered. 

The thunder-cloud which threatened us for a while passes out 
to sea, leaving the air strangely clear. The water of the harbour 
and the sea outside laugh again in the sunlight. We take our 
places in the launch and are borne to the pier. We go back to 
all the futile tangle of our lives, our little cares, our useless work, 
our hopes, our deadening anxieties. In a few hours the two de- 
stroyers will leave their moorings, slip swiftly between the pier- 
heads, pass from our sight into far seas. Is it fanciful to think 
of them as going to seek the storm which has drawn away from 
our shores? So all adventurous souls go forth, leaving sunlight 
and security, pursuing storm because there is in the heart of noble 
youth a great delight in danger, a great longing for the glory which 
comes to those who dare. The years tread down the spirits of 
those over whom much time has passed. The aged seek the peace 
which passeth all understanding in sheltered places. It is the 
splendid lot of youth to find it, without seeking, where storms 
break and thunder on wide seas. 
GrorcE A. BIRMINGHAM. 














A CURIOUS CHAPTER IN WELLINGTON’S LIFE, 


BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 
Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.’ 


ONE quite unexpected side of Wellington’s character is brought to 
light in his correspondence with ‘ Miss J——,,’ told at length in the 
‘ Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J——,’ published in 
1890. Miss J—— (or Miss Jenkins, to give her her full name) was 
a girl of respectable family and good education, ardent, emotional, 
beautiful, and deeply religious, though her religion had in it a touch 
of the narrowness, as well as of the intensity, of a fanatic. Her 
father and mother were dead ; her only sister had married and gone 
to America; her small estate was in the charge of trustees, and 
she was left to the care of friends, and with much larger liberty 
than most English girls under twenty enjoy. 

Her religion was the great fact of her life. It was mystical, 
fervent, with a missionary note in it. It was so much to her, it 
brought her into such conscious relationship with God, and gave her 
a sense so deep and absorbing of His providence over her, that she 
burned with zeal to bring others into an experience like her own. 
She was busy in good works, visited the sick, and taught little 
children, etc.; but for her, religion was an adventure, with a strain 
of romance in it. She had a passionate desire to make converts, 
and sought for converts in unexpected realms. A murderer waiting 
to be hanged was in the local gaol. ‘ Miss J——’ obtained access 
to him, visited him, pleaded with him, wept over him, won him to 
repentance, and the man went to the scaffold blessing her. 

She had tasted the rapture of spiritual success, and looked 
round for a new convert. The Duke of Wellington—the best 
known, the busiest, the most commanding and honoured figure 
in the Three Kingdoms—attracted her. . It shows the cell-like 
life which ‘ Miss J——’ lived that she did not so much as know 
then that the Duke was the conqueror of Napoleon, the victor of 
Waterloo. For her, he was simply a great worldly figure, who 
knew nothing of religion, and in 1834 she wrote a letter—a letter 
winged by many prayers—warning him of the peril of living without 
a spiritual sense—sure and deep—of the forgiveness of sins through 
the redemption of Jesus Christ. Wellington, at that moment, was 
sixty-five years of age, a wifeless man, a grandfather, busy in great 
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public affairs. What may be called the domestic—not to say the 
emotional—side of his nature was frozen. ‘He was,’ says 
Greville, ‘a hard man’; and to those who saw him from the out- 
side he gave exactly that impression of hardness—hardness as of 
granite. ‘He takes no notice of his family,’ says Greville; ‘he 
never sees his mother, has only visited her two or three times in 





























O the last few years . . . he will not endure anyone who will not be 
e subservient to him.’ 
n That is a cynical view of Wellington, and has the inadequacy 
S of the cynic. But certainly Wellington, who had passed through 
l, the fire of so many campaigns and lived with every moment of 
h his time taken up with great public anxieties, seemed the very last 
r subject whom an unknown girl could influence with the ardour 
e of her simple-minded piety, or move by a fusillade of tracts and 
d exhortations. But there was a note in this unknown girl’s letter— 
y a pleading note, a gleam of spiritual fire—that, somehow, reached 
chords in Wellington’s nature, and won a response that no one else— 
l, and nothing else—had ever evoked. He replied to her, by return 
t post, in a letter dated ‘ January 18, 1833.’ The date was a blunder 
r —of a kind rare with the Duke—for 1834, and the letter was marred 
e by two ink-blots. ‘Miss J——,’ reading the letter with a girl’s 
he eager eyes and ardent imagination, saw in them signs of agitation 
e in the writer. Those blots were the signature of tears—tears from 
n eyes, though she did not know it, which were strange to tears ! 
3, But her letter had certainly moved the Duke, and so began a 
g correspondence which lasted seventeen years, during which Welling- 
s ton wrote to ‘ Miss J——’ no fewer than 390 letters! He was, as 
Oo we have said, the busiest man in the Three Kingdoms. He told 
Lady Salisbury that he dreaded going into his own house, from 
d the heaps of letters that he knew were waiting for him there. 
t Letters on all subjects, and from all kinds of people, simply rained 
e upon him. He had a secretary, an assistant-secretary, and a 
e librarian ; yet he often wrote fifty letters with his own hand in a 
v single morning. That a man so busy, and so great, should find it 
vf possible to maintain a correspondence on religious subjects with a 
Oo girl, so long, is nothing less than astonishing. In 1835 he wrote 
r seventy-eight letters to her—three letters a fortnight. 
t After Wellington’s death, ‘Miss J——’ joined her sister in 
h America, and died there, and the letters, with ‘Miss J——’s’ 
8 Diary, lay forgotten, in a trunk in the attic of a country house near 
t New York, for thirty years. They were at last discovered, and 
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published ; and their genuineness is beyond doubt, and all our 
notions of Wellington’s character must be readjusted to them. 
For they supply the only glimpses we have into the spiritual side 
of the great soldier’s hard and masterful nature. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his ‘ Life of Wellington,’ says that ‘these 
letters take rank amongst the most extraordinary littlenesses of 
great men’; but that is an inadequate judgment. ‘The Duke,’ he 
says, ‘ must have’been inexpressibly bored by the correspondence.’ 
It is difficult to think of Wellington allowing himself to be ‘ bored ’ 
for seventeen years continuously by a young lady, and to write 390 
letters while being bored, though undeniably a great field was 
opened for the exercise of his patience. Wellington’s letters exist ; 
their genuineness, it must be repeated, is unchallenged ; they prove 
that he took ‘ Miss J——’ quite seriously. And the intercourse 
betwixt two such violently contrasted figures—a young English 
girl, of cloistered life, living in an atmosphere of prayers and hymns, 
and one of the great:soldiers of history, with a brain as keen and 
a temper as hard as his own sword—has something more than a 
psychological interest. Any study of Wellington’s character is 
inadequate which leaves it without notice and explanation. 

‘Miss J——’ presently resolved to give the Duke a Bible— 
thinking, perhaps, he did not possess one! ‘ After earnest prayer,’ 
she says, ‘ the Bible was taken by me, with a fluttering, agitated 
feeling, to the Duke’s gates and delivered into the porter’s hands. 
“Who delivers parcels into His Grace’s hands?” I asked. “I 
do, ma’am,” was the reply. “‘ Then you will deliver that,” I said, 
and returned home, marvelling that such things were permitted, and 
what the end thereof would be.’ The Duke replied in a note 
in which he asks if he may not have the pleasure of meeting her. 
The interview which followed is very curious. ‘Miss J——’ 
prepared for it by “ praying to God to be with me every moment of 
the time, directing even my dress. This He did, letting me be 
dressed on the occasion as He pleased, which, as my Diary relates, 
was in my old turned dark-green merino gown, daily worn—not 
permitting me to be decorated in any way likely to attract notice.’ 
The Duke was, in due course, announced, and then, with the 
breath of prayer upon her, and something of the mystic grace that 
goes with prayer, ‘ Miss J—— *, went into the room where the Duke 
was waiting. y 

‘ Standing before the fire,’ she says, ‘ I beheld anything but the 
kind of individual I had imagined. I had not the slightest idea 
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that the Duke had such a beautiful, silver head.’ She held out 
her hand saying, ‘ This is very kind of Your Grace.’ ‘ He received 
my hand graciously and respectfully, but spoke not a word. I then 
requested him to be seated—two chairs having been placed for that 
purpose each side of the fire—and occupied one of them myself ; 
when recollecting the purport of his visit I immediately rose, saying 
“T will show you my Treasure.” He also rose, standing until I 
re-seated myself with my large, beautiful Bible in my arms.’ The 
Bible was placed on the table. ‘ Miss J——’ opened it at the third 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and read what Christ said to Nicodemus. 
On reaching the words ‘ Ye must be born again,’ ‘I, as is usual 
with me,’ she says, ‘ raised my hand, pointing my finger emphatically 
with the solemnity so important an occasion demanded.’ 
Wellington had been silent. But as he gazed with his keen, 
hard eyes at that slender girl with uplifted finger, her grace of look 
and voice, and the fire of spiritual ardour in her eyes, something 
in his dry bosom was moved. Here was no art, no plot, no desire 
to gain anything from him. No one had ever before talked to him 
with such a voice and look, or on such a theme. The Bishop of 
Exeter, shortly before this, had written a letter to the Duke urging 
him, for the sake of example, to attend church—very much as a 
soldier should attend drill. The Duke replied, saying ‘I do 
not make much show or boast on any subject. I never have done 
so; the consequence is that, in these days of boasting, I have been 
set down from time to time as the most ignorant and least qualified 
public man of my time. . . . In private life I have been accused of 
every vice and enormity. ‘‘ This,” people say, “is a man without 
religion.” . . . ‘I am not a Bible Society man from principle,’ 
Wellington went on to say, ‘and I make no ostentatious display 
either of charity or of other Christian virtues.’ Then he goes 
on to explain that he gives largely to charities, that he goes to 
church officially at Walmer, and to an early service in London, till he 
finds it too cold. He adds, ‘I do not know of any duty that I 
leave unperformed.’ A very mechanical notion of religion, this ! 
But here was a preacher of quite another type from the Bishop 
of Exeter, anda sermon on a very different text from his. A girl’s 
lips were reciting Christ’s tremendous words—‘ YE MUST BE 
BORN AGAIN ’—to him, and a girl’s uplifted finger was challeng- 
ing him. Some long-dormant religious sensibilities stirred in 
Wellington. The grace of the speaker, and the mystic quality of 
the thing spoken, arrested him. He seized ‘ Miss J——’s’ hand, 
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and, with his iron features strangely working, he said ‘Oh, how 
I love you!’ At a later interview, when asked what awoke this 
feeling in him, ‘he replied,’ says ‘ Miss J , ‘with great 
solemnity of voice and manner, “God Almighty.’ All this 
surely makes literature parted by whole horizons from, say, 
Wellington’s ‘ Despatches ’ ! 

It was inevitable that the relation betwixt these two—the one a 
sensitive, impulsive, beautiful girl; the other, one of the great 
soldiers in history, old as measured by the almanac, but still at the 
highest point of all his powers—would drift into perilous and 
sentimental realms. But ‘Miss J——’ had an almost militant 
self-respect. The Duke had made her promise to write to him, 
but, on reflection, she relinquished all thought of doing so, con- 
sidering ‘ such was not the will of God.’ On December 5 the Duke 
wrote again, asking the reason of this silence, and proposing to 
call on her. To this, too, ‘Miss J——’ made no answer. A 
fortnight later, on December 22, he wrote that he would return to 
London and would call upon her. The interview, as told in the 
diary, shows that again Wellington was strangely moved by his 
contact with a beautiful girl whose very looks—as well as her 
ardent speech—showed she moved in a spiritual realm of which 
he knew nothing. He plainly felt the appeal of a nature which, 
in one sense, was loftier than his own; and, says ‘ Miss J——,’ 
‘ after speaking of his feeling for me, he said “‘ This must be for 
life,” twice over successively. He then asked me if I felt sufficient 
for him to be with him a whole life; to which I replied “ If it be 
the will of God.” I observed much excitement about him, and in a 
very hurried manner he told me that he was going on a visit to the 
King. ‘I wish,” was the reply, “ you were going on a visit to 
the King—that is, the King of kings,” ’ 

Wellington left, saying he would return quickly. ‘In the 
interim,’ says ‘ Miss J——,’ ‘I locked my door and knelt down, 
beseeching God to be with me and protect me, showing me what 
He would have me do under such marvellous circumstances. For- 
getting that the door was fastened, I was obliged, on the Duke’s 
return, to explain wherefore, stating that it is written “ When 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly ” ; adding 
“ Therefore I locked the door when you were gone, Your Grace, to 
kneel down and ask God to take care of me.” On hearing this his 
eyes dropped, but he said nothing. On his asking me why I had 
not written to him during his absence from town, I replied “ Because 
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God would not let me”; when his eyes again fell, and he was 
silent.’ 

‘Miss J——,’ after long consideration, wrote, saying that her 
peace—‘ that perfect peace which for so many years I have enjoyed ’ 
—was disturbed by the Duke’s visits. ‘I think it my duty,’ 
she adds, ‘ to entreat that they should cease.’ She had broken off 
one engagement two years before, as the object of her affections 
was too ‘ worldly’; and she tells Wellington quite frankly that she 
would not risk contact with one who, however noble and honour- 
able, was not definitely a Christianman. ‘ I hesitate not to declare,’ 
she told the Duke at a later stage in the correspondence, ‘ there 
breathes not a being so dear to me as yourself. All the world is 
nothing in comparison with you.’ But she goes on to say ‘ you are 
as nothing in comparison with Christ.’ 

The Duke by this time apparently realised that marriage with a 
young and unknown girl was a social impossibility, and he wrote a 
short note saying ‘1 entirely concur in the intention which you 
have communicated to me.’ But this brief statement, with its 
absence of any note of regret, was too much for “ Miss J——’s’ 
feelings. It even suggested that the Duke never intended marriage, 
but some other and shameful relationship, and ‘Miss J——’ 
broke into a white flame of anger at the thought, and wrote a letter, 
signing it ‘ A servant of Christ,’ warning him of ‘the fate that 
awaited anyone that offended one of Christ’s little ones,’ and 
expressing the wish that ‘ God would bestow upon him that repen - 
ance which is not to be repented of.’ To this was attached a pos - 
script, twice the length of the letter itself, in which she kindled to 
yet higher temperature. ‘1 should not be surprised,’ she said, 
‘ (although, rest assured, I do not desire it) at any vengeance God 
saw fit to shower down upon such a dreadful intention upon Your 
Grace’s head.’ ‘I deliver you,’ she said, on the second and last 
occasion, ‘ once more into His hand who is no respecter of persons.’ 


To this the Duke replied : 


‘My Dear Miss J——,—I beg your pardon if I have written 
a line or used an expression which could annoy you. Believe 
me, it is the thing of all others that I would wish to avoid! And 
that there is nobody more strongly impressed than I am with 
veneration for your Virtues, Attainments, and Sentiments— 
Believe me, Ever Yours, most sincerely. 





‘WELLINGTON.’ 


Later, Wellington explains to ‘ Miss J——,’ with perfect—but 
chilly—common sense, why marriage was impossible. ‘ What 
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would be said,’ he asked, ‘ if I, a man of seventy years of age nearly, 
were to take in marriage a lady young enough to be my grand- 
daughter ? ’ 

The climax of what may be called the purely emotional element 
in this curious correspondence was now plainly reached, and nothing 
remained but an anticlimax, to which ‘ Miss J——’s’ entire want 
of any sense of humour easily lent itself. The correspondence 
stretches out to 1851—for sixteen years, that is—during which 
“Miss J——’ repeatedly took final leave of the Duke, and 
announced she would write no more letters to him, and permit 
no more interviews. But the letters continued, often accompanied 
by tractsand hymns. They grew even longer, as the Duke’s letters 
grew shorter. The interviews, too, continued, though in time 
they grew fewer. ‘Miss J——’s’ letters were always in the 
spiritual key, for she plainly regarded herself as being a sort of 
embodied, inflexible, and ever-active conscience to Wellington, 
and he, on his part, at least half-accepted her in that capacity, and 
showed an heroic and respectful patience towards ‘ Miss J——’ 
and her letters. 

This bears out Maxwell—that he was ‘ bored ’ ! 

‘Miss J——,,’ indeed, was quick to discover, and rebuke in the 
sharpest terms, any failure of such respect. When the Duke 
signed his letters with his initials, she complained of it ; when they 
were sealed with a plain seal—one not bearing his crest—she 
discovered guilt in the circumstance, and the Duke’s apology 
explains how it happened, with a patient minuteness of detail 
almost pathetic. 

With his cool and, to poor ‘ Miss J——,,’ exasperating common 
sense, the Duke sums up his explanation by saying ‘I always 
understood that the important parts of a letter were its Contents. 
I never much considered the Signatzre, provided I knew the hand- 
writing ; or the Seal, provided it effectually closed the Letter.’ 
‘ You will find this letter,’ he adds, ‘ signed and sealed in what you 
deem the most respectful manner.’ 

During one fortnight in September 1835, ‘ Miss J——’ records 
that she received letters daily from the Duke. He visited her four 
times in that fortnight, and she mentions the subjects on which 
she discoursed to him; as, for example, ‘on true nobility, as 
shown by the Bereans, who were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind,’ &c. 

More than once ‘ Miss J——’ proposed to return the Duke his 
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letters, and the Duke explained that it was a matter of equal 
indifference to him whether she kept them, returned them, 
or burnt them. ‘Miss J——’ then took a fresh opportunity of 
bidding him ‘ Farewell,’ and sent him one of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns, duly italicised ; here are two verses of it : 


‘My days are shorter than a span, 
A little point my life appears ; 

HOW FRAIL at best is DYING MAN: 
HOW VAIN are ALL his hopes and fears! 


‘VAIN his AMBITION, NOISE and SHOW ! 
VAIN are the cares which rack his mind ! 

He heaps up treasures MIXED WITH WOE, 
And dies, and leaves them all behind.’ 


On one occasion she told him that his being the Duke of Welling- 
ton was nothing to her, to which he replied ‘ I know it, I know it, 
and I respect you for it.’ 

The correspondence flowed on until the too-busy Duke fell 
into the habit of replying to her in the third person. To this 
‘Miss J——’ vehemently objects, and the patient Duke agrees 
to resume the earlier style of the correspondence, and adds, ‘ I 
received in due course the letter which you were so kind as to write to 
me on nineteen sides of paper under three covers.’ 

In October 1836, the Duke paid one of his many visits to ‘ Miss 
J——.’ He had previously injured his knee slightly, and, after 
some discourse on higher themes, ‘ Miss J——’ asked him con- 
cerning hisknee. “ WhenIdidso,’ she says, ‘ he appeared delighted, 
brushing up his chair nearer to me, which, of course, met with a 
withdrawal on my part, due to Christianity.’ In her next letter 
she referred to ‘the presumption—the daring presumption ’— 
which lay behind that guilty hitch of his chair in the direction of 
‘Miss J——.’ The Duke replies that he was ‘ quite unaware of 
any such offence,’ and adds that ‘ he is exceedingly concerned she 
should consider she has reason to complain of him.’ 

It is unnecessary to pursue into further detail this curious 
correspondence ; the one thing notable in it is the patience, the 
courtesy, the forbearance, the Duke shows. There is sometimes 
a tone of almost pathetic humility in his attitude. ‘I am not 
capable, I am sorry to acknowledge,’ he writes, ‘ of entering on a 
discussion on the topics in your letter.’ ‘I can read your letters 
perfectly,’ he says again ; ‘I wish that I understood the subjects 
to which they relate sufficiently to be able to answer them.’ 
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But he adds ‘I am very sensible of your kindness in giving me so 
continually such good counsel.’ He acknowledges with unfailing 
diligence every letter he receives from ‘ Miss J——’ ; sometimes he 
has to acknowledge half a dozen in a single reply. 

Sometimes ‘ Miss J——’ discovers in the Duke’s brevity a 
sign that he was ‘ cross,’ and accuses him of the crime; to which 
he replies philosophically ‘ I am not so foolish as ever to be cross, 
much less in writing.’ ‘Miss J——’ repeatedly announces that 
the letter she was then writing was the last she would address to 
the Duke, and more than once the Duke tells her that ‘in order 
to avoid disappointment he will write no more.’ But still the 
correspondence on both sides flowed on, like Tennyson’s brook. 
Sometimes, as an explanation of the brevity of his notes, the Duke 
explains to ‘ Miss J—— ’ how crowded he is with work, and we get 
from this correspondence some curious glimpses into the strain 
under which Wellington lived. ‘ My time and attention,’ he says, 
‘are taken up from morning until I go to bed at night. I have 
really more to do than I can find time for.’ ‘ We are now,’ he tells 
her once, ‘ at the 5th June ; I have dined but twice since the 19th 
May. I have scarcely time for repose.’ ‘My occupation in the 
service of the public,’ he says again, ‘is incessant from one 
week’s end to the other.... I have scarcely time for rest, 
none for recreation or amusements.’ 

But Wellington always found time and patience to be courteous 
to ‘ Miss J——,’ and at his busiest moment he writes : ‘I perceive 
again that I must be very cautious to cross my t’s and put dots 
to my i’s, and not omit an expression which I may ever have used, 
or to make use of one which may be unusual lest I should again 
give offence.’ To another complaint of his failure to acknowledge 
her letters, the Duke replies ‘ I have scarcely time for rest or meals. 
You must excuseme. Icannotdoit.’ Hven when he is explaining 
that he has ‘ scarcely time for rest, none for meals, and none for 
visits,’ he adds ‘ 1 would, however, go tosee you if it should be in 
my power.’ 

At one time the Duke imagined ‘ Miss J——’ was in some 
financial need, and offered to supply her with anything she required, 
but utterly failed, after many patient attempts, to get ‘ Miss J——’ 
to say what help was needed, and how that help could be given. 
At last, falling back into the third person, he wrote ‘ Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Miss J——. 
. . . He declines to write anything further to Miss J——, being 
convinced that, as usual, any correspondence will end in his giving 
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her offence, however much he may desire and endeavour to please 
her.’ To which ‘Miss J——’ replied that she ‘ cared no more for 
his Field-Marshalship than for his Generalship.” What other human 
being ever dared to scold the Iron Duke after this fashion, and 
survive the process! She even remained ‘My Dear Miss J——’ 
to him for five years longer. 

The Duke was frankly willing to give her any assistance she 
needed. ‘I beg you to let me know what sum it is you wish, at 
what time or times to be paid, whether an order at a banker will 
suit you. If payable at a banker usually employed by you, will 
you be so kind as to let me know his name?’ All this legibly 
written. But she was quite unable either to tell what she needed, or 
by what means she was to receive it. ‘I never did such a thing,’ 
she says, ‘and know nothing of money arrangements; con- 
sequently I must leave all to God and yourself.’ “Miss J——’s’ 
habit of casting everything upon God, attended, as it seemed to be, 
by a neglect of ordinary human prudence, puzzled the Duke. ‘ You 
and I,’ he wrote, ‘ are of a different opinion. I think that God, 
having endowed Men with reason, and the Power of judging Right 
from wrong, has made Him responsible for the care of Himself, and 
for good will to all! You think that Man is responsible only for 
His Duty towards the Almighty ! who charges Himself with the 
Rest! I daresay that I am mistaken, notwithstanding my Studies. 
You know more of this matter than I do.’ 

In a succeeding letter he says with a sort of exasperation ‘ You 
are willing to accept and receive my worldly assistance, but you will 
not state to me the mode in whichI am to render the assistance 
required. I know that you have a Banker in London! Why don’t 
you, then, let me know his Name? or state in whatever mode of 
those stated by me you would wish to receive what I should send ?’ 
It all ended in ‘ Miss J——’ receiving no worldly assistance from 
the Duke. She tells the Duke that she will consider a remittance of 
money from him as an intrusion. ‘I would rather beg my bread 
from door to door than receive a favour at such hands, preferring 
to trust myself in His hands who declares, “ The silver is Mine, and 
the gold is Mine.” ’ The Duke replies with the dignity of the third 
person : ‘ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington is much concerned 
that he has given Miss J—— offence, however unintentionally. .. . 
Miss J—— may rely upon it that he will not interrupt her repose, 
except in consequence of her expressed desire.’ 

A pause occurred in the correspondence, broken by a sharp 
rebuke for his silence addressed to the Duke. He replies that. he 
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‘understood from a former letter that it was Miss J——’s desire 
never to hear from the Duke again. Therefore he did not write, 
nor should he write now except as a mere matter of courtesy. He 
thus finally takes his leave.’ Three weeks after, however, the 
correspondence recommenced, though sometimes it grew shrill. 
Thus, on January 21, 1851, the Duke acknowledges the receipt of 
‘Miss J——’s’ letter, written on four sides of letter paper. ‘I 
entreat her,’ he says, ‘ to avoid the irritation of writing again.’ 
But both continued towrite. The last letter from the Duke is dated 
March 10, 1851. ‘It has so frequently occurred that I have un- 
intentionally offended Miss J——,,’ he says, ‘ that whenever I write 
itis with caution. I know well that Miss J ’s Mind is occupied 
by Reflections on Spiritual things ; and that she must despise the 
occupation of one who considers it his duty to serve the Public 
to the best of his Ability! With due respect for her Higher 
occupations, I hope she will excuse my adhering to my own Course 
of duty.’ 

The correspondence, no doubt, is in some respects a curious 
psychological study, and yet it does honour to both. There is in it 
no stain or hint of evil. The impulse behind Miss J ’s letters 
was pure and generous ; and nobody else in the whole course of his 
long life ever talked and wrote to Wellington with a courage so 
fearless. This quality of courage in her—courage, it is true, in a 
new form—was, in part at least, the quality which won the respect 
of a soldier so familiar with the courage of the battle-field; and 
it is in part the key to the influence ‘ Miss J——’ exerted upon 
him. For Wellington himself, no record which shames him leaps 
to light in the correspondence. He shows throughout the whole 
correspondence an invincible patience, a courtesy that never failed, 
and sometimes, at least, a humility which, for a man of his hard and 
masterful temper, was as beautiful as it is rare. It is clear that 
he found relief in turning from the tumult and strain of public 
life, the clash of selfish interests, which made up the politics of that 
day, to this girl, clear-eyed, beautiful, courageous, whose thoughts 
moved in a realm so high and so remote from that in which Welling- 
ton’s ordinary life was lived. It is clear, too, that the purity and 
spirituality of ‘ Miss J ’s’ religion, in spite of all its limitations 
and defects, touched Wellington’s higher nature, and awakened in 
him some dim sense that in religion there were experiences strange 
and high to him unknown, and forces mightier than he had ever 
discovered in that stormy realm of battle with which he was so 
familiar. 





STORIES FROM AN OLD CATALOGUE. 


INTRODUCTION—THE OLD MusEvuM. 


Ir is a very small museum, if indeed it be worthy of that name, and 
stands in a back street of a little Italian town and is so unimportant 
to many, perhaps to most so uninteresting, that very few disturb 
the quiet here, which is like the quiet of the cloister or the 
graveyard. 

Some rich citizen who had the industry and the vanity of the 
true antiquary gathered together during a long and, probably, idle 
life all these toys and trifles of art and antiquity, and, dying, left 
his collection and his house to his native town, to be the property 
of the people for ever. 

So the old mansion was duly cleared out, the collection dutifully 
arranged in cases and drawers, the old catalogue enlarged and 
altered, and the little museum was ready and open. 

That perhaps was a hundred years ago, and now the old house 
and the old collection have been left behind, almost forgotten 
in that backwater of a long side street, where else there is nothing 
even remotely of interest. 

If there had been anything of value amidst these odds and ends 
it would by now have been found and rescued, but among these 
ancient treasures there is nothing to attract the attention of 
anyone. 

The door stands always open, and in the hall sits a lean and faded 
porter always asleep. When a rare visitor appears he wakes 
with a start, points in a bewildered way up the dark stairs and falls 
asleep again. 

There is no other guardian in the place; a thief would have 
easy chances of stealing, but there is nothing worth the taking away. 

The whole house is redolent of dust, dust beyond words, not 
only on the surface of everything, but in all nooks and crannies, 
the dust of a hundred years penetrating deep into walls and floors 
and ceiling—a very veil of oblivion descending on what is useless 
and unused, forgotten and dead. 

Some of the furniture remains—a set of Spanish chairs with 
leathern fringes, a wooden bedstead with a faded blue tapestry 
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canopy, a writing-desk, a bureau, all unpolished, drilled with worm 
holes and dull with the thick dust. 

They have a ghastly forlorn look, as if they had never been used 
by human beings but were relics of some ghost world of tragedy. 

It is the same with the pictures on the walls, these innumerable, 
dark worthless pictures, huge oils in tarnished frames, some with 
the names of great painters attached, most labelled ‘ unknown.’ 
What are they, these bogus Raphaels, and Rubens, Van Dyck, 
and Rembrandt, and those more honest daubs that are nameless ? 

Who painted them, at what time, in what country—is it possible 
that this black hard varnished wood and canvas were ever fresh with 
wet paint ? 

They seem immortal and as if they had been always what they 
are now—old, mysterious and dusty. 

Who were the subjects of all these unknown portraits in pastel 
and oil that grin or frown from their tarnished frames ? 

It is strange to think they ever lived and moved, so corpse- 
like, so unhuman are they in their dusty immobility. 

About the rooms stand the cases filled with an undisturbed 
medley of trifles. 

Bones and ornaments from tombs of Egypt, coins and shells 
from savage islands, porcelain and pottery, chipped and mended, 
statuettes and miniatures, strings of beads and boxwood carvings, 
engravings of long forgotten events, books on long forgotten themes, 
incomplete sets of chessmen, worn packs of playing cards, old fans, 
toys, swords, musical instruments, cups, plates, daggers, pistols, 
tankards, medals, stones, watches, candlesticks, clocks, lamps, 
riding-whips, wax bas-reliefs, Roman mosaics, paste buckles, and 
necklaces, bone combs and carvings in coral, wreaths of the thin 
Etruscan gold beaten into the shape of laurel branches, intaglie 
rings and cameo rings, collars of fine linen heavy with a marvellous 
embroidery and yellow and stiff, caskets covered with silk and sewn 
with figures of cavaliers and ladies—such are these treasures, once 
handled by living fingers, once useful and lovely, now mere scraps 
of wood and metal, glass and pottery, stuff and lace, all discoloured, 
dull and meaningless—piteous neglected relics that should have 
been long ago destroyed or entombed and that, shut away here in 
their dusty cases, seem so remote from life and the world that there 
is about them a faint horror. It is always silent in the museum, 
and sad, even when the strong sunlight streams through the old- 
fashioned window and throws the colours from the arms of the old 
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antiquary in splashes of warm light on the dusty floor, the dusty 
walls, the dusty cases. 

A solitary footstep makes a notable noise, a dismal creaking 
of the loosened boards; a raised voice would sound strange here, 
where the air has been so long empty of more than a whisper ; 
there are a green tree and a fountain in the little garden, glimpsing 
it from the windows, they seem a thing from another world. 

There are no words to express the stillness and desolation of this 
place unless they are the two words—dust and oblivion—oblivion 
and dust. 

The catalogue, bound in dry and crackling calf, hangs by a 
dust rusted cord to the wall in the principal room; it has never 
been printed, this is the only copy ; the neat writing within is almost 
the colour of yellow ochre now; it hangs with the leaves falling 
apart, and a spider has spun an almost imperceptible web from 
corner to corner. 

Some of the objects are labelled in this same fine handwriting, 
most are not; what little there is to know of all must be searched 
for in the catalogue. 

Yet even this grave and learned compilation is evasive—it 
gives as ‘ unknown ’ the portraits that raise curiosity ; it chronicles 
Raphaels and Rubens with an unfaltering faith that cause the 
veracity of all the items entered here to be suspected ; in brief it is 
untrustworthy and had better be left to the spider who is making 
the old covers of use at last. 

Yet if one could look back—beyond the dust, beyond the years 
to the time when all these dead things were fresh—when the originals 
of those portraits moved and worked and laughed, when beer was 
really brewed in those jugs and tea drunk from those cups, when 
those cards were dashed on to the playing table, when that sword 
graced some gallant’s thigh, that paste necklace some woman’s 
neck, when that collar was stitched by some industrious fingers, 
those coins shook in someone’s pocket, and those clocks were wound 
up and ticked in someone’s home—if one could look back to those 
times might not one find curious stories, sad stories, and gay stories 
attached to these old worthless objects ?—as staring at ashes one 
may recall the flames. ahr - 

Blow away the dust and from the darkness of oblivion draw at 
hazard these tales, each belonging to an item in the old catalogue, 
and to trifles that lie mostly huddled together in one neglected 


case, 
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All together\now and covered with one common dust—once far 
separated by years and by distance, for scarcely two are of the 


same epoch or the same country. 


I. Sm Basm anp RveE. 


No. 489.—A cornelian ring engraved with a woman’s head, prob- 
ably antique, brass setting. 

This is how the item is entered in the old catalogue—the ring 
lies carelessly in the corner of a long dusty glass case; near is a 
fragment of an Etruscan necklace, the fine filigree work broken into 
shreds; occupying the centre of the case is a shrivelled and half 
unwrapt mummy of a sacred ibis and another object of horror, the 
dried head of a Maori chief with hard painted cheeks and long 
tufts of coarse black hair. 

If anyone should chance to glance here, the interest of these 
ghastly relics would obscure that of the cornelian ring, dull under 
the dust, with the setting dirty and tarnished. Yet once it played 
a part in a tale at once romantic and pleasant—once it was bright 
and polished and handled by youthful fingers and treasured as an 
antique fresh from the new ploughed vineyards of the Roman 
Campagna, though a later judgment considered its pretensions doubt- 
ful, and the label is dubious. 

This is the story of the cornelian ring. 

The date is the date of the one English Regency. The scene 
is first in Kent, and the curtain goes up on the figure of a young 
girl walking along the terrace of a fine old manor-house. 

She was a young girl, not more than twenty, and pleasing as 
any fair Englishwoman of her breed and age, slender, erect, self- 
composed, delicate featured, with wide grey eyes more than a 
little discontented in expression. 

Her name was Ruth Fairfax, and as she had been destined for 
her cousin’s bride ever since she was a little child, and his name was 
Basil; some fantasy had shortened her name into Rue. 

Basil and Rue they had always been as children playing together 
—Basil and Rue at the formal betrothal and during the few months 
of their position as serious lovers. 

And they were Basil and Rue to each other now when they wrote 
to each other—he from London, she from Featherstonehaugh 
Manor-house, which she had never left in all her life. 

Nor was she ever intended to leave it—she had been bred with 
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that one idea—that she was to be the wife of Basil and the mistress 
of the Manor. 

Early an orphan, Basil’s mother had brought her up, and her not 
inconsiderable fortune had gone in acquiring fresh land round 
Featherstonehaugh and in improving the property which was one 
day to be hers, which was, in fact, partly hers now. 

And she loved the place with an ardent response to all the 
careful training she had received to love and revere it, with a keen 
sense of ail the tradition it stood for, the fine life it was symbolic 
of, and she asked nothing better than the destiny prepared for her— 
to reign over Featherstonehaugh as she had been taught to reign. 

She looked over the noble sweep of lawn broken by magnificent 
beech and yew trees, that extended to the great iron gates, then 
glanced up at the house, built under the Tudors and turreted, and 
now stately under a sombre June sky. 

Then she skirted the wide terrace and walked rapidly and grace- 
fully to the back of the mansion. 

. There a simple garden brought its sweetness to the very arched 
doorways of the dwelling ; there were no exotic flowers, only those 
blooms that had flourished here almost as long as the Featherstone- 
haughs themselves—large Canterbury bells of a pale shell pink, 
Jacob’s ladder, purple and white sweet-williams, bushes of lavender, 
pink poppies, azure cornflowers, and the tall spikes of white lilies 
yet in bud. 

And behind this border grew the roses, now in full glory, heavy 
crimson blooms amid deep crimson foliages, roses with sulphur 
hearts, blush roses with sea-green leaves, and rambling roses of white 
and crimson, minute and multitudinous among the fine trails of 
green. 

Among these roses walked a tall lady, snipping the faded flowers 
into a rush basket that she carried on her arm. 

She wore a shawl over her gown of black and white striped 
taffetas and a frilled muslin cap fastened under her chin. 

At the girl’s approach she turned towards her a fine, chin and 
determined face. 

Rue came and stood beside her; neither spoke; there was 
something ominous in this silence, as was something ominous in the 
grey sky and chill wind of this June day. 

The elder lady used her scissors vigorously, and the girl watched 
with the intentness of preoccupation the heavy heads of the roses 
fall on to the moist ground, 
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Presently she stooped and began picking them up and placing 
them in the basket on her aunt’s arm. 

Lady Featherstonehaugh glanced at her serious face and spoke. 

‘You heard from Basil this morning ?’” 

Rue answered as if replying to a challenge. 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And I was not told ?’ 

‘I was awaiting an opportunity of telling you, Aunt Ellen.’ 

‘You have it now.’ 

The lady dropped the scissors into the basket and stood facing 
her niece, who had flushed at the cold tones directed to her so 
haughtily. But her tone also was resolute and calm as she replied : 

‘It is time Basil returned.’ 

‘I know that.’ Lady Featherstonehaugh spoke frankly but 
with the same coldness. 

‘He must come back.’ 

Rue pronounced the words with energy; the skirt of the dark 
close gown was ruffled by the wind, her fair hair blown across her 
brow ; she looked very resolute, and, in a delicate manner, strong. 

The elder woman eyed her keenly. 

‘Can you make him come back ?’ 

Rue answered slowly. 

‘No—nor can you, Aunt Ellen’; then, reluctantly facing a 
contemptuous truth, ‘He cares no more for either of us—nor for 
Featherstonehaugh.’ 

Basil’s mother stood as one outraged; she was speechless at 
this tearing aside of the veil she had hung before reality, at this 
ruthless levelling of the defences her love had built round her son. 

Looking at her Rue was stirred into passion. 

‘ Please let us help each other! Please let me tell you how it is 
—he gambles.’ 

Rigid his mother answered. 

‘I know—all young men do.’ 

Rue was unflinching. 

‘He plays high—and loses.’ 

‘We can afford some losses.’ 

‘ Not these losses.’ 

Lady Featherstonehaugh shivered and glanced up at the clouded 
sky. 

‘What has he written to you?’ she demanded on a note of 


surrender. 
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‘That he loses—and worse than money.’ 

‘He stakes ?’ 

Rue’s eyes were dark; she answered with a certain fierceness. 

‘He begins to stake Featherstonehaugh.’ 

The elder lady set her lips and her brow in frowning lines ; 
she stood erect before the blow of a horrible suspicion confirmed. 
Just for a moment she was on the defensive, excuses, even denials, 
on her lips. the life-long spirit of devotion refusing to be utterly 
quenched, even at this moment, which was but the climax of long 
weeks of trial and suspense. 

Then, under the straight glance of the girl, a glance which was 
singularly fearless and ardent, she surrendered. 

‘ Yes, Rue,’ she said, and her voice sounded old and uncontrolled. 
‘ You are quite right—something must be done.’ 

But there was a hopeless sound in her words, as if she said 
‘What can two women do against a man, who is at once their lord 
and their beloved ?’ 

Rue took her arm very gently and relieved her of the basket 
of dead roses, and the two erect, yet pitiful, figures passed from 
under the shadow of the grey sky into the shadow of the ancient 
house. 

In the tapestried drawing-room, proudly kept unchanged 
through all changes of taste and mode, they faced each other and 
their trouble. 

‘It is Lord Muskerry,’ said Rue. 

Lady Featherstonehaugh bowed her head. 

‘I have realised that,’ she answered. 

Her manner was quite meek, the manner of one towards another 
who has shown the courage he himself has lacked. 

‘That man,’ continued the girl with emphasis, ‘ has Basil by the 
throat—he will get every penny from him—and every rood of 
Featherstonehaugh.’ 

Basil’s mother was dumb; she was hardly prepared for this 
extreme facing of the situation; Basil was Basil—to be adored 
and reverenced—‘ my son’ and ‘master of Featherstonehaugh,’ 
yet the energy and decision of the younger woman silenced this 
tradition and this pride ; deep in her stalwart heart Basil’s mother 
was afraid; she kept her hands tight locked in her lap and looked 
at Rue with an intensity that grew piteous. 

Rue looked at the window ; the clouds had broken now and a 
fine rain fell on the swaying flowers; the horizon began to glow 
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a luminous colour of pearl, and in rifts in the clouds shafts of light 
gleamed against which the rain looked like a veil of diamonds. 

‘It is Lord Muskerry,’ repeated the girl; her figure in the blue 
gown, straight, tight and showing the limbs, the elegant feet in the 
white stockings and black sandals looked incongruous against the 
old massive oak chair built to frame ruff and wimple, stomacher and 
farthingale. 

‘He has been in the hands of Lord Muskerry,’ she added, ‘ ever 
since he went to London—’twas his first friend—his ruin.’ 

‘It is with Lord Muskerry he plays?’ the question came 
reluctantly. 

‘He himself admits it,’ replied Rue; with scorn she quoted her 
lover’s letter, ‘ “ Playing with my Lord Muskerry I have been un- 
fortunate—I staked and lost some of the Haugh Woods.” That 
is what he said.’ 

‘The Haugh Woods!’ muttered Lady Featherstonehaugh. 

Rue proceeded with her indictment. 

‘Betty Morton has written the same thing to me. She says 
her husband hears of Basil at all the night clubs—that he is in the 
foremost of every folly, every devilry in town—this has been going 
on for more than a year, Aunt Ellen.’ 

‘For a year and three months—and two days, dear.’ She had 
the date of her son’s departure engraved in her heart. 

‘And during that time he has not once thought to visit us— 
his return is ever postponed—and our marriage is never referred 
to.’ 

She turned her eyes on her aunt ; she was very moved, the fair 
face was flushed—she was thinking of more than Basil, she was 
thinking of Featherstonehaugh. 

‘Are we going to wait here while he squanders and stakes 
the estate ?’ 

The elder lady looked at her in silence; she had no suggestion 
to make ; she was so trained to inaction as the only dignified course 
for a woman that she could think of no alternative; her married 
life had been an admirable training in patience; the late Sir Basil 
had had so many faults that she had hardly been able to suppress 
a sigh of relief at his demise; but he had not gambled beyond 
the ordinary trifling play of a gentleman. This was a new disaster— 
and threatened ruin—horrors impossible to contemplate. 

‘He could never gamble Featherstonehaugh,’ she broke out 
suddenly. 
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‘He has begun,’ replied Rue. ‘This Lord Muskerry will suck 
him dry—do you think that he will be content with a portion of 
Haugh Woods? He will play for the whole estate.’ 

‘Impossible ! ’ 

‘It is very possible—larger estates than this have been lost this 


way.” 

‘ Who is he, this Muskerry ? ’ 

Rue’s clear eyes flashed hate. 

‘Who can he be? A greedy adventurer—a penniless peer, a 
fribble of fashion—a rook on the outlook for such a pigeon as Basil ! 
Who else ?’ 

‘Is there no one,’ asked Lady Featherstonehaugh desperately, 
‘who can save Basil? One of his father’s friends ? ’ 

‘Would he listen to them? You know he would not.’ 

‘There must be some one.’ 

‘I know of no one.’ 

‘But something must be done.’ 

The girl raised her hand impulsively and put back her soft hair. 

‘We must go to London,’ she said. 

Amazement flushed the other lady’s face. 

“We? I have not been to town since Basil’s father died.’ 

‘We must go now.’ 

‘Where ?’” 

‘To London—to the town house—to stay with Basil to—to 
fight Lord Muskerry.’ 

Hope began to light the clouds of Lady Featherstonehaugh’s 
bewilderment. 

After all why should they not break through the tradition that 
as females they should wait decorously in the country till their lord 
pleased to return. 

‘I believe that you are right, my dear,’ she said and flushed. 
‘Basil certainly needs us, and as he will not come to us, we must 
go to him.’ 

Rue was thinking more of Featherstonehaugh than of Basil. 

Before one rood of the manor fell into the hands of strangers she 
was prepared to make a valiant fight. 

Bending together with interlocked hands the women took 
counsel. 

It ended by Basil’s mother drawing the girl to her bosom and 
crying over her ; Rue did not cry at all. 

Within the week they were ready to start; Sir Basil had had 

5—2 
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but a day’s notice of their arrival ; his cousin did not wish to give 
him the chance to write putting them off with any excuse either 
specious or laboured. 

They did not expect the warmest of welcomes; of late their 
correspondence had been cold and tinged with reproach ; he would 
be sure to suspect their motive in this sudden unparalleled visit, 

He did indeed mark his displeasure by being out when they 
arrived at the town mansion. 

This disturbed Rue very little ; she took command of the house- 
hold, established the new servants she had brought with her, then 
took the coach and went shopping with her aunt in the Haymarket 
and the adjacent fashionable streets. 

She was not indifferent to the trifle of clothes ; she had never 
looked a country miss, and now she ordered the finest gowns she 
had ever worn with surety and taste. 

Lady Featherstonehaugh approved ; she grew younger and less 
formal in this atmosphere; she almost enjoyed the constant 
spectacle of the changing crowd, but Rue wished that she was back 
at Featherstonehaugh. 

Nothing distracted her from the one set purpose in her mind, 

That night Sir Basil returned so late that both the ladies were 
abed. 

The next morning his mother came into Rue’s room. 

The girl lay yet in the heavy old bed, shadowed by folds of 
silk curtains. 

‘ What, have you seen him ?’ 

* Yes, dear.’ 

“So early ?’ 

‘He was up early—I heard him come down—his voice on the 
stairs—I hurried down—he was going for a ride——’ 

‘To avoid us!’ 

‘He says he rides every morning.’ Lady Featherstonehaugh 
still strove to defend him. 

‘ What did he say ?’ 

‘ Oh—greetings—surprise—he behaved well—asked for you——’ 

Rue was still unmollified. 

‘Could he do less ? ’ 

She slipped from the bed and stood in her long ruffled gown 
gazing at her aunt. 

‘ You do not looked pleased,’ she said keenly. ‘ He was changed ?’ 

Basil’s mother was startled. 
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‘How did you guess ?’ 

‘I thought that he would be—lately his letters have changed.’ 

For a little they were silent ; the elder woman sat on the edge 
of the bed. 

‘We shall never do anything with him,’ she said sadly. 

‘He is—so changed as all that ? ’ demanded Rue frowning. 

‘I am afraid so.’ 

Rue said nothing more; she braced herself to meet this Basil, 
so changed that his mother spoke of it—changed indeed he must 
be! 

His betrothed had found him easy to deal with in the past, 
bright, laughing, good humoured, malleable—too malleable—now 
another and sinister influence had moulded him. 

Rue felt bitter towards London, very bitter towards Lord 
Muskerry. 

If Basil had remained at Featherstonehaugh he would not 
have changed, but have remained the same dear lord, the centre 
of their adoration and interest. 

That day she did not see him ; she armed herself with patience, 
surrounded herself with such friends as there were in London, 
found out what she could of the formidable Lord Muskerry. 

She found that she had been mistaken in her estimation of him; 
he was no fop of fashion, no starving adventurer, but a man of 
wealth and distinction; he had a reputation as a diplomat— 
would soon be in the Government, so much even his enemies 
admitted, rake and gambler he might be, but this had never hindered 
his success nor smirched his reputation ; he was spoken of as one 
destined to a notable career—compared to Bolingbroke, was a 
wit, an author—a man certainly distinguished. 

Rue hated him the more. 

She had a capacity for hatred as some have for love; often 
she was surprised herself at the quick passion of her feelings against 
some person or object who wounded or vexed her; and Lord 
Muskerry had done both. 

For he had taken from her what was most peculiarly hers— 
her lover, and was on the way to take from her, her fortune and 
her home. 

The first meeting with Basil was one of perfect courtesy. 

He behaved with a frankness that was the most perfect guard 
to his thoughts and feelings, and her manner had always been one 
of easy reserve, even towards him. 
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But while the two exchanged commonplaces in the great 
drawing-room of the town mansion, she asking after the London 
season, he after Featherstonehaugh, they were keenly regarding 
each other. 

It was almost the keenness of enemies—certainly it was 
keenness free from all illusion and almost from kindness, 

He could not but approve her bloom, the glow of wind and 
sun in her cheeks, the clearness of her eyes, the abundant glossy 
hair looped round the high amber comb ; her figure, not concealed 
by the close gown of tight silk, was too full for his taste, a freedom 
in her movements seemed boldness, her feet seemed large, though 
finely shaped, her hands were browned on the backs, he noticed 
the scars of rose thorns on her fingers—worse than all, she had 
now an air too composed, even too commanding for one who had 
become used to the adoration and thousand veiled flatteries of 
town ladies. 

He hesitated in his judgment, sometimes considering her 
beautiful woman, sometimes as one without charm. 

At least she was not the country miss, awkward and shy—it was 
equally certain that she was not a fine lady adept in the art of 
fascination. 

In Rue’s judgment there had been no hesitancy ; even before 
their greeting hands had parted after the first alert glance she had 
said to herself—‘ He will not do.’ 

As they sat side by side on the long yellow settee this first 
swift verdict of hers was confirmed. 

His mother had said that he was changed. To Rue’s quicker 
perception he had not changed but matured; she realised, with 
a cruel pang, that all the faults she saw in him now were always 
there, latent but potent—his charm had become affectation, his 
weakness, before unconscious, now on guard, was veiled by an air 
of obstinacy. He was now no longer afraid of disregarding emotions 
he had been awed into holding sacred, nor ashamed to own his love 
of folly; he spoke with a shrug of his mother, with a sneer of 
Featherstonehaugh ; his shallowness very completely aped the 
gentleman @ la mode. His face had altered; the rosy freshness 
was changed into a thick pallor, becoming but unhealthy, the 
fullness of the lips and chin was emphasised, the eyes were 
heavy-lidded ; he wore the extreme fashion, and carried himself 
with the air of a man who gives too much attention to his 
dress. 
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‘When are you returning home ? ’ asked Rue—she used the last 
word with meaning ; she saw that his vanity resented it. 

‘Have you come to fetch me?’ he parried. ‘Like a school 
dame after a truant ?’ 

She considered her reply. 

‘ Well, perhaps,’ she said slowly. 

He made a movement that he could not divest of impatience. 

‘This is my mother!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Nay, it was I, Basil.’ 

‘You?’ The enmity in his glance was unmistakable. 

‘I want you to come back to Featherstonehaugh.’ There was 
no flattery in her tones. 

He spoke lightly to cover his vexation. 

‘Do not be provincial, Rue. Men do not stay on their estates 
nowadays. London is the only place for a man of position.’ 

‘What will you do in London ?’ 

‘Muskerry has promised to get me a Government place.’ 

‘And Featherstonehaugh ? ’ 

‘My dear!’ His tone was a protest against her insistence. ‘ The 
place has a very capable steward.’ 

She locked her hands about her knees and her eyes were dark 
with earnestness. 

‘You cannot afford this life, Basil.’ 

He blushed from the tight folds of his muslin cravat to the curls 
of his carefully arranged hair. 

‘You are gambling,’ she proceeded. ‘You are beginning to 
sell the estate.’ 

He curbed the haughty answer he desired to give; she was his 
cousin, would be his wife, and had a large money interest in his 
property, and she was not displeasing to him, nor was he in love 
with any other woman. 

Also considerations.and a weak desire to have a confidant 
moved him to take her reproofs humbly. 

‘In town one must gamble ’—his defence was voluble—‘ you do 
not understand that yet, Rue. Muskerry is a great player—it is 
done at all the clubs ; I have my way to make and cannot hang back. 
Muskerry is a patron worth having, he could send me to an Embassy 
in Europe. I thought you would like that, the life of foreign courts— 
as for the land, it is easily bought back—and the mortgages—— ’ 

‘Mortgages ?’ she cried; she had not thought of that. 

Reluctantly, yet with a certain relief he gave her the truth; yes, 
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the estates were mortgaged—in part—every gentleman’s estates 
were, it meant nothing; yes, he had been to the Jews, it was 
incredible how money went in town, but a man had to, there was no 
making a career else. Why, she did not realise the state of things; 
everyone from the Regent downwards was in debt, it was the 
way things were done ; the only alternative was to rot in the country, 
and he couldn’t do that—didn’t she understand ? 

Rue understood; her calmness reassured him; he left her 
affectionately and promised to take her riding in his white and gilt 
phaeton that afternoon. 

Rue sat for a long while silent on the satin settee. 

She knew all that she needed to know now; this one interview 
had told her everything. 

Gambling, debts, mortgages—these words indicated, like sign- 
posts, a wilderness of folly. 

How far things had gone she did not need to know; it was 
obviously but a question of how long it took for Featherstonehaugh 
to slip through Basil’s loose fingers. 

Rue wept in sheer passion ; her lover was gone. The boy of 
the past she might have loved, the man of the present never, and 
with her lover her future had vanished too—small chance had she 
now of reigning in Featherstonehaugh as from her childhood she 
had been taught to reign. 

She went to Lady Featherstonehaugh, as one going to seek 
comfort from an ally, but Basil had been before her ; he had spoken 
to his mother, made excuses, told half-truths, she was again wholly 
his; Rue felt herself shut out; here was one who would always 
adore Basil and listen to no evil of him; all would come right, 
she said, Basil was as other young men; let them wait without 
anxiety—after all, women should not interfere. 

Rue felt her blood flaming ; like a poisoned dart her rage went 
out to Lord Muskerry—she wished that she could go and seek him 
—women were so chained... . 

Basil did not come to take her out that afternoon; in the 
evening she saw him intoxicated ; she knew that this was merely 
fashion, that no man was exempt, yet it increased her sense of his 
carelessness and folly. 

Next day he dined at home; his mother, the decorous hostess, 
delighted to receive her son’s fashionable guests. 

Rue found herself in the window embrasure talking to a gentle- 
man very quietly dressed in grey cloth. 
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‘ You are new to London ?’ he asked her. 

‘I understand London,’ she replied. 

He looked at her with interest ; he liked her carriage, her air of 
fearlessness, her beautiful arms and shoulders—her gown of heavy 
white satin with borders of gold embroidery and gold cords under 
the bust showed no country taste; her robustness, which had 
repelled Basil, attracted him—it was like the perfume of clover, the 
fragrance of lavender and honey to one to whom these things had 
the charm of variety. 7 

‘It is a little difficult to understand London,’ he answered. - 

‘T know,’ she answered him; and looked at him carefully and 
quite frankly. 

Dark he was and slender, of a type new to her, aquiline in feature, 
with large and powerful eyes, an air of great ease and perfect mastery 
of himself. ; 

He seemed amused and interested in others and absolutely self- 
assured ; she thought there was more than a little of the devil in 
him—suddenly, on a quick intuition, she said ‘ You are Lord 
Muskerry ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘did you not hear my name when we were 
presented ? ” 

‘No.’ 

‘Then—how did you guess ? ’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

They looked at one another steadily, astonished at the interest 
each had for each. 

He had never considered Basil Featherstonehaugh with any 
particular attention, nor gone beyond his first summary of him as 
another youngster from the country more or less foolish and more 
or less amusing. 

That his estates could not probably stand the strain of the rate 
he was living at, Lord Muskerry guessed, but that had been no 
matter of his; he knew too what Rue did not*know, that Basil 
was a born gambler, difficult, if not impossible, to save. 

Now he was interested in the man because of the woman ; this 
gitl was not the type he had expected the young squire’s betrothed 
to be; he admired her—the kind of woman to help a man, he 
thought, but not such a man as Basil Featherstonehaugh. 

‘ Are you long for town ?’” he asked. 

‘It depends upon the success I meet with,’ answered Rue; she 
continued to give him her keen attention ; she thought of him as 
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the most dangerous enemy, as such he held her with an endless 
interest. 

He probed the frankness that pleased him. 

‘If you succeed ?’ 

She flushed a little. 

‘Succeed in persuading Basil to return home,’ she answered 
bluntly. ‘We country folk, my lord, do well to keep away from 
London.’ 

He looked amused. 

‘ A rare sentiment and one that does credit to your intelligence, 
Miss Fairfax.’ 

She continued, speaking rapidly, as if explaining her posi- 
tion and her motives: she had a desire to make herself very 
clear with this man. 

‘Here, Sir Basil is nothing—in Featherstonehaugh he is some- 
thing; he will never be distinguished in London, in Featherstone- 
haugh he is always a great man.’ 

‘You love the place,’ said Lord Muskerry keenly. 

‘It is,’ she answered proudly, ‘my home and my kingdom.’ 

He was speaking to her seriously as if they had long known 
each other. 

‘You realise he is entangled ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

She dropped her glance and her lips trembled, for she wondered 
if it were much worse than she knew. 

‘I think,’ said Lord Muskerry carelessly, ‘that he is much 
embarrassed.’ 

Rue suddenly turned on him, beating her foot on the floor and 
speaking in a low accent of intense rage. 

‘This is your doing, my lord!’ she flung at him. ‘ You have 
made this poor youth’s ruin your amusement—and now your 
boast !’ 

Lord Muskerry was sincerely astonished; he laughed in her 
face. 

‘You mistake. Sir Basil is a born gambler, he plays with 
any who will take his stakes——’ 

‘You are his tempter,’ returned she unappeased. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and looked at her with narrowed 
eyes. 

‘Make the request, Miss Fairfax, and I will never play with Sir 
Basil again.’ 
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But her pride was in arms ; vanity and loyalty to Basil combined 
to lead her into a foolish action. 

She defied instead of conciliating. 

‘ Basil is no gambler, I know him. I do not need your lord- 
ship’s assistance.” 

The dark devil that had so often borne down his opponents 
leapt to his eyes. 

‘Would you challenge me, madam ?’ he asked very soft. 

‘I do not need your lordship’s assistance,’ she repeated; she 
told herself that this fire in her heart was hatred of the man, driving 
her into wildness. 

‘You do not know Sir Basil,’ he said with an air of mocking. 

He held out his firm handsome right hand, which bore one ring, 
a cornelian in a brass setting. 

‘You see this,’ he continued, ‘an almost worthless thing 
though a pretty antique—but set in brass as I bought it in Italy 2?’ 

‘Well ?’ said she, breathing a little heavily but with eyes very 
courageously on his dark amused face. 

‘Well, Sir Basil would stake, when he is in his madness of 
play, all Featherstonehaugh against this F 

The thing was too monstrous, she laughed it away. 

‘You are at liberty, my lord, to endeavour toobtain Feather- 
stonehaugh at so low a rate.’ 

He bowed. 

Rue turned and hastened away; she was beginning to lose 
her composure; certainly this man had a power, a force; she 
could not help comparing him with Basil, but angrily checked 
that disloyalty. 

She felt lonely in the great house, lonely in the crowd of strangers, 
and, for all the proud front she had shown to Lord Muskerry, 
utterly unprepared as to howto cope with the situation ; she believed 
the best of Basil, but at the best he was changed, even his adoring 

mother had admitted that—weak he was, too, and vain and obstinate, 
and what was her influence over him ?—she could not be sure even 
that he still regarded her as his friend. 

When the reception was over she went again to his mother. 

“Lord Muskerry says Basil is a gambler born,’ she said abruptly. 

‘These fashionable men use the term as a compliment,’ was the 
reply; there was beginning to be considerable strain of feeling 
between the two women ; the presence of Basil had entirely lulled 
his mother ; she could not now bear to hear anything against him ; 
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he seemed to her to be leading the life of any young man of quality 
in town, and she was quite satisfied with his careless assurance that 
the estates were safe. 

‘The entanglement is more than we know of,’ continued Rue; 
‘ you cannot, will not realise it.’ 

‘My dear, you listen to gossip,’ replied the elder lady ; ‘if you 
are going to make yourself unhappy about Basil, let us go back to 
Featherstonehaugh.’ 

‘ And wait for the day when he comes to us with empty pockets,’ 
cried Rue, ‘ telling us that no stick nor stone on the estate is any 
longer ours ?’ 

‘ This talk,’ said the elder lady, ‘is an insult to my son.’ 

Rue left her without another word; she felt hardened against 
both the Featherstonehaughs. 

Lord Muskerry and some other gentlemen dined with Basil 
that evening; afterwards, as was usual, they passed into the card 
room; the girl reluctantly mounting the wide staircase to the 
decorum of the drawing-room gave a backward look in time to 
catch a glance from my lord. 

A glance of amusement, she thought, at a country miss who had 
defied him. 

She looked from him to Basil ; her betrothed was sober as any 
gentleman there, she took some comfort from that. 

Long after Lady Featherstonehaugh had gone to bed and Rue 
was in her chamber, with her maid dismissed, the men remained in 
the card room. 

Several times she went out on to the stairs and leaning over the 
white baluster listened ; the door was opened and shut occasionally 
as the servant carried in fresh bottles and glasses; she heard the 
voices of the gamblers, not raised, but sharp with excitement ; once 
she heard Lord Muskerry laugh. 

One o’clock came and she had not undressed ; all her candles, 
save one on the dressing-table, had guttered out unheeded; this 
last vague light showed her pale and haggard in her coral red 
silk, a string of garnet gleamed dark on her pale throat, and a high 
gold comb sparkled in her bright hair. 

When she moved she felt a strange pain in her head and limbs, 
a feverish coldness which was a heat and yet a shiver. 

Her complete healthiness was startled at these symptoms of 
weakness 4 she was forced to admit that this was the mind affecting 
the body, forced to realise how she had suffered during those hours 
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that she had waited here, ther thoughts following every incident, 
her imagination picturing every movement that was taking place 
in the card room—a room she was fast beginning to regard as fatal. 

She had seldom been awake, never been up and dressed so late ; 
she looked from the window ; the silence and darkness of the city 
was worse than the silence and darkness of the country ; the air 
was cold—the uncharitable cold of an English summer. 

She took from the press an Indian shawl, Basil’s one present to 
her since her arrival, and put it round her shoulders, then, without 
any formed resolution, she opened the door and descended the 
stairs. 

The decoration of the house was white, showing now a pale 
opal colour in the subdued light from the silk shrouded, crystal 
hung lamps on the stairway. 

Rue hated this coldness—the tears rose in her eyes as she thought 
of Featherstonehaugh house, that rich palace of her dreams. 

For a moment she paused before the card room door, conscious 
that her limbs were heavy, that her head was giddy, conscious of 
the serene classical lines of the moulding in the panels before her— 
then she opened the door and stood before the flushed party of men 
intent on their play. 

Her eyes were only for one face; in looking for Basil Feather- 
stonehaugh she forgot all confusion and weakness. 

He was close to her, leaning across the slender table, a dice 
box of goat’s hair bound in silver grasped in his right hand. 

The multitudinous folds of his cravat were loosened and the 
billows of muslin fell in disorder over his bosom; his hair was 
pushed out of the fashionable arrangement of curls and hung awry 
on his damp forehead, his face looked quite fallen and old and 
ill; with every second that the girl looked at him she knew that 
what Lord Muskerry had told her was true; even her inexperience 
could not fail to see that here was a man absorbed by the intense 
and overwhelming passion of the born gambler. 

She went straight up to him; the other men in the room did 
not exist for her at that moment. 

But they were all staring at her; none of them had paid much 
attention to Miss Fairfax either at the reception or the dinner, 
but now her sudden and strange appearance, her vivid dress, 
bright shawl, and unusual pallor that set off a beauty hitherto 
unnoticed, set all eyes on her; play was stopped ; all, with tacit 
consent, waited for her to declare herself. 
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But her thoughts were only for Basil, and he was the only man 
who paid no attention to her. 

She called his name in a tone in which she had never uttered 
it before. 

* Basil ! ’ 

He looked up; his dazed eyes showed neither surprise nor 
resentment at her presence. 

* Basil ! ’ 

She laid her hand on his shoulder. 

He shook himself like a man trying to shake off sleep. 

‘Why, you should be in bed,’ he said, and his gaze turned again 
to the dice box. 

Rue looked from him across the table—she saw that his opponent 
was Lord Muskerry, who surveyed her with a brilliant glance. 

She drew her breath sharply, her hand tumbled from her bosom, 
letting slip the Indian shawl and revealing her pale throat and 
shoulders with the necklace of dark lustrous stones. 

The other guests left their own play to gather about these three ; 
one or two advised Basil to desist ; they saw tragedy in the tired 
face of the woman. 

“You have played high enough for to-night, Sir Basil.’ 

He took no heed of these words a friend whispered in his ear. 

Lord Muskerry heard them and repeated them aloud. 

‘Best play no more to-night, Sir Basil, lest you lose further.’ 

The young man lifted his head, roused at last. 

‘What do you mean? To cheat me of my revenge? I must 
and will have my revenge—luck will turn.’ 

‘Tl play no more,’ said Lord Muskerry, but he did not move 
from the table. 

“Why do you say that ?’ demanded Basil, his eyes ugly. 

“Because I always beat you—in games of hazard as in games 
of skill.’ 

“A good reason,’ said Rue. ‘ Leave it now, Basil—cards and 
dice—for to-night.’ 

He looked up at her and laughed. 

“You have come to bring me luck, eh, Rue? To see me win 
what I have lost?’ He turned keenly to the other man. ‘ My 
lord, my lord, I will play you any stakes you wish—to prove 
my luck.’ 

Lord Muskerry took the brass-mounted ring from his finger 
and placed it on the table. 
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‘That against all you possess, that is the only stake I play 
to-night.’ 

The company drew closer round Basil ; he picked up the ring 
and laughed unsteadily. nm 

‘A fine intaglio—I always admired it——’ 

‘Against all that you still possess of Featherstonehaugh— 
your town house, your horses p 

‘I am sure of my luck,’ interrupted Basil. 

Rue Fairfax came closer to him; the candle-light threw out 
her brilliant figure against the dark garments and white cravats 
of the men. 

‘ You are not sane to-night, Basil,’ she said in a voice rough with 
distress. ‘ You do not know what you are doing.’ 

‘I am perfectly sober, my dear,’ he cut in with impatience. 

She clasped her hands with agonised entreaty. 

‘ Basil, consider me——’ 

He looked her up and down. 

‘T’ll add you to the list,’ he said with an eager laugh. ‘ What 
do you say to that, Lord Muskerry, the hand of this lady ?’ 

‘ Done,’ said my lord quietly. 

Rue leapt back from the card table as swiftly as if he had struck 
her from her balance. 

An elderly man caught her arm kindly. 

‘ You must not think of him at all, Miss Fairfax—a born gambler 
—a reckless gambler, I fear quite worthless—— ’ 

Rue did not hear the words, she was listening to the clatter of 
the dice, then the smart smack of them on the table. 

Basil had thrown first; he pushed his chair back, red in the 
face. 

‘Did I not tell you that my luck had changed ? —he had thrown 
the five and six. 

My lord cast his throw in silence. 

An instant’s silence held the company, then from each man 
broke a soft subdued exclamation. 

The last throw showed the double six. 

‘ Chance was always against you,’ remarked my lord ; he picked 
up the ring and rose. 

Basil sat dumb and foolish ; his usual sickly pallor had returned, 
he drummed on the table sharply. 

‘I had a purpose of my own in this gamble,’ said my lord very 
easy and grand, ‘ which was not to ruin Sir Basil. Gentlemen, 
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bear witness, he remains as he was—master of all that for which he 
played ’—here my lord looked at Rue who stood with her head 
down—‘ since the only item I value among Sir Basil’s possessions was 
that one which I may not take.’ 

‘Which is that?’ asked the young man stupidly, ashamed 
and bewildered by this turn. 

‘ The last you offered,’ said my lord. 

Rue looked up at that; she was flushed and breathing hard, 
and looked as beautiful as a country rose. 

‘ If you mean my hand,’ she said, ‘it is yours ; you may be a devil, 
as I make no doubt you are, but you are not a coward or a fool.’ 

Before them all she put her hand in his and he slipped the brass 
ring on her marriage finger. 

‘You and I together, madam,’ he answered, ‘ will make our way 
in the world.’ 

Sir Thomas Lawrence left a portrait of Ruth, Lady Muskerry, 
in a red velvet gown ; her robust beauty suited his facile brush, her 
frank face looks from the canvas radiant with health and success, 

Later he sketched Sir Basil, an old man at thirty, ruined and 
weary; this drawing, however, was never finished, but remains in 
the artist’s sketch-book. 

And in this case in the old museum chance has thrown the 
cornelian ring, which was never mounted in gold after all. 
MaRJORIE BowEN. 
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AN ANGLER’S DILEMMA. 


BY THE RT, HON. SIR} HERBERT MAXWELL, BT. 


‘La péche est un plaisir roturier,’ quoth Porthos; ‘je le laisse 
4 Mousqueton ;’ nor is it difficult to conceive that one of Dumas’ 
immortal Musketeers should disdain to apply himself to a craft 
wherein success depends primarily on the mood and volition of 
the object of pursuit. That, indeed, is the feature which dis- 
tinguishes angling from every other kind of field-sport. You may 
stalk a royal hart without regard to the state of his appetite ; 
grouse and pheasants may be driven headlong over the guns 
withouv consulting their inclination or idiosyncrasies ; no measures 
need be taken to conciliate the fox before hunting him; but it 
rests with the salmon or trout to decide whether to take the fly 
you offer him. Therein consists the peculiar zest of rod and line, 
the bewitching uncertainty which holds men in its thrall long after 
other pursuits have lost their glamour. Nobody ever knew or 
heard—at least I never did—of a true angler forsaking the water- 
side through waning love for it. One of the truest of the fraternity, 
Tom Todd Stoddart, having sacrificed all his prospects at the 
Scottish bar to the passion, became the trout-fisher’s troubadour, 
and thus he sang when his strength was far spent : 


‘The voice of the city, the whisper of men, 
I hear them, and hate them, and weary again 
For the lull of the streams and the breath of the brae, 
Brought down in a morning of May. 


‘And I, when to breathe is a labour, and joy 
Forgets me, and life is no longer the boy, 
On the labouring staff and the tremorous knee 
Will wander, bright river, to thee.’ 


From one cause or another, field-sports are apt to pall. The 
clubs are peopled with ex-fox-hunters, though, to be honest, it is 
the costliness of the chase that has caused most of them to quit 
the saddle. As for shooting, it has suffered so grievously from 
being overdone, from the passion for competitive record-breaking, 
that it can only be young sportsmen who feel the same ardour 
as evidently inspired their grandsires, whom it is so refreshing to 
contemplate in the highly coloured prints of the early nineteenth 
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century as, fearfully and wonderfully attired in tall hats and 
prodigious gaiters, each of them carries his ‘ Joe Manton’ with a 
suggestion of zeal in true woodcraft whereof the modern sport 
has lost nearly all trace. In grouse and partridge driving, as well 
as in covert shooting, it is the head-keeper, marshalling his vast 
array of beaters, who alone needs to display sagacity and resource; 
all that is required of the guns is decent marksmanship. 

But let me stick to my text, nor be led into disparagement 
of any open-air sport, honouring as I do all who, like the Douglas 
of old, loved rather to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep, 
Let angling stand on its merits; though on this matter I may 
speak only as a fly-fisher. Many there be who thrill to the trem- 
ulous float—are not the members of Midland fishing clubs to be 
numbered by the thousand? Some will be found to maintain 
that the right guidance of a spinning bait or the conduct of a clear- 
water worm calls for qualities of head and hand and nerve without 
which the mere salmon-fisher may fare well enough. It may be 
so—it probably is—non ragionam di lor; one ought only to write 
of things he knows. I should cut a very poor figure indeed with a 
Nottingham winch, a traveller float and paste for bait. 

If uncertainty, as aforesaid, be the source and cause of peculiar 
charm in angling, it is by no means the only one. There is the 
mystery of the unseen; the difficulty to be encountered by an 
air breathing biped circumventing a legless, but wary, creature 
inhabiting a different medium. Best of all, perhaps, is the need 
that takes the angler to the water-side ; for it is there that the beauty 
of every fair landscape culminates—there that beauty may be 
found even in landscapes that are far from fair. It is so in all 
parts of our island, be it where the masterful Spey chafes and roars 
against opposing scarps,or where lucid Itchen lingers among whisper- 
ing reeds and glides through flowery pastures; be it where water- 
lilies float their ivory chalices on the dark bosom of some nameless 
tarn, or where fierce gusts sweep bellowing from the river flank 
of Stob a’choire to lash the face of Loch Treig into pale fury. One 
may be happy without woods and content without mountains, 
but one need not be a fisherman to weary soon of a scene without 
water. 

In one respect, it must be owned, the fly-fisher is at a dis- 
advantage with the fox-hunter and the shooter—the big-game 
shooter, at least: it is by the rarest chance that he encounters 
anything in the nature of adventure. Exciting episode he may 
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fairly expect; but adventure with its element of risk—no. The 
fox-hunter may meet with it on the first good scenting day ; that 
is why his pursuit has earned and kept the title of the Noble Science ; 
he cannot hold a good place in a twenty minutes’ burst over a 
grass country without some degree of jeopardy. The big-game 
shooter takes not only lucre, but his life, in his hands when he 
fares forth ; but the fly-fisher, if he does not leave his luncheon 
behind, as a rule need take no precaution against anything more 
untoward than the loss of a good fish or a hole in his waders. Once, 
and once only, in the course of a long life, has anything approach- 
ing to adventure befallen me in my favourite pastime of salmon- 
fishing. Perhaps ‘dilemma’ expresses the incident more fitly 
than adventure; such as it was, I can think of nothing more 
stirring wherewith to comply with Mr. Editor’s bidding for an 
angling yarn. It is humiliating to feel myself under the necessity 
of asking the reader to accept it as an unvarnished tale—a strict 
record of fact; but it is a hard world, and, notwithstanding that 
half the Apostles, including one of the Evangelists, were Galilean 
fisher-folk, people have come to listen to fishermen’s stories with 
extreme distrust. Nor can I call for corroborative evidence, for- 
asmuch as I should never have fallen into the dilemma at all 
had there been anybody to witness it. 

In the spring of 1901 a brother angler and myself occupied 
quarters in a hill farm on the river Minnick, which flows through 
the Forest of Buchan—the Comyn’s hunting-ground of yore— 
to mingle its crystal clear waters with those of the peat-stained 
Cree opposite the farm of Larg. Every crag, every shaw, every 
hillside in this valley has its historic or traditional association, 
for at the head of it open the portals of grim Glen Trool, the very 
cradle of Scottish independence: for it was there that Robert 
the Bruce managed to baffle King Edward’s captains—it was from 
Glen Trool that he escaped in the spring of 1307 to win his first 
encounter with Aymer de Valence at Loudoun Hill. It was at 
this farm of Larg that de Clifford’s cavalry picketed their horses, 
and went forward on foot through what was then tangled forest 
in vain pursuit of the King of Scots—pursuit from which very 
few of them returned. The hill-shepherds still know as the Soldier’s 
Holm that strip of meadow at the head of Loch Trool, bright green 
between the brown mountain and the dark waters of the lake; 
for there, they will tell you, lie buried many of de Clifford’s men- 
at-arms. The forest has gone; all but shreds and patches of 
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oak wood and ash, birches and thorn, with alder fringing the 
streams. 
‘Sing Oak and Ash and Thorn, good Sirs, 
(All of a midsummer morn) ! 
Surely we sing no little thing 
In Oak and Ash and Thorn.’ 

The land is now parcelled out in great sheep farms of ten 
and fifteen thousand acres—pastorum loca vasta—stretching up 
the flanks of Lamachan and Muldonach, Curleywee and Benyellary, 
where the golden eagles bred not long ago, but where now you shall 
see no nobler bird of ravin than the peregrine and the buzzard. 

But let me to my story, else we shall never get free from the 
mist of memories that broods over this enchanted strath. 

We arrived, then, on an April morning, released for a fortnight 
from attendance on Parliament, and found the river in perfect 
trim ; one could not have wished it better. But to our discomfiture 
as anglers, a tract of cloudless weather set in. From its rising 
to its setting the sun poured its radiance upon land and water— 
glorious for every living creature except the salmon-fisher. Through 
the whole of the first day we plied our craft, not only without 
tangible result, but without being vouchsafed a sign that there was 
a fish in the river. My companion vowed that there could be none, 
else we should have seen some movement; but I felt convinced 
that the fish were there, for every net had been taken off the river, 
and in mid-April the run of spring salmon should be at its height. 

‘This,’ said I, ‘is Norwegian weather; we must act as one 
does in Norway and fish before the sun strikes the water.’ 

But my friend would none of it; so, having failed to rouse 
him for an early start, I went forth alone on the morrow. The 
sun at that season rises somewhere about five o’clock; but the 
Lamachan range, rising on the east to a height of 2300 feet, shuts 
it out of the valley till between eight and nine. I left our lodging 
about half-past five, receiving little encouragement from the look 
of the landscape. It had frozen hard—was still freezing; the 
grass was white with hoar and crisp under foot. Time after time, 
upon river after river, had I been assured by local experts that it 
was no use fishing for salmon before the dew was off the land. 
I had proved this, not often, but more than once, to be a fallacy ; 
but never had I done any good before ten o’clock when frost was 

sharp. Howbeit, for very shame I could not creep back to bed ; 
so, with fingers numb, I attached a double-hooked Black Ranger 
of medium size to the cast and wended my way to the Borgan 
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Burnfoot. Here a smart stream sweeps in a bold curve and forms 
a fine pool, less tumultuous than most others in this impetuous 
river. Hardly had I made half a dozen casts when the unexpected 
happened. The line stopped in mid-stream; the rod-point, 
smartly raised, drove home the barbs, and a gallant little spring 
salmon went scurrying down into the pool. Five minutes later ‘ the 
priest’ finished the career of an eight-pounder, fresh from the sea, 

Having hidden the lovely corpse in the heather, I went on my 
way rejoicing. Every salmon fisher knows what an important 
thing it is to ‘save a blank.’ 

For an hour or so after this, nothing happened. The course 
of the river here is exceedingly rough and rapid; the casts con- 
sisting chiefly of little pots and deep runs among huge rocks. All 
of these I tried on my way up stream without stirring a fin, until 
I reached the Rough Isle, where a huge mass of rock rears itself, 
dividing the stream unequally. It is shaggy with ancient brown 
heather and fern; here and there a rowan spreads its silvery 
boughs, and hollies, still decked with glistening berries, spring 
from the clefts. On the west side of this islet, in the larger branch 
of the river, is one of the most perfect miniature salmon casts 
imaginable—a dozen square yards of swift but glassy water in 
the midst of a foaming turmoil and on the very brink of the fall. 
It is a favourite resting-place for a fish after the exertion of ascending 
the rapids. If he tarries long enough there, he is pretty sure to 
make a snatch at the fly. But he has to lie so close to the top of 
the fall—actually where the current shoots slanting into it—that, 
when the river is in flood he is very apt to be carried over; in 
which case the fisher has a rough journey before reaching the swirling 
Kettle Pool a hundred yards lower down. On this occasion all 
sped well and easily. As the fly came over the right spot, there 
was a gleam and a splash, the line tightened with a twang, and 
another eight-pounder was added to the bag. 

By this time it was past eight o’clock, and there was no break- 
fast within a couple of rough miles. Moreover, in a few minutes 
the sun would appear over the south shoulder of Benwee, flooding 
the whole strath with radiance. So, slipping the salmon into the 
workman’s bast, I stepped off homewards, mildly chuckling over 
my success. But morewastohappen. That which I have ventured 
to designate an adventure was still to come. Following the sheep 
track along the left bank, I came to where it passes along the top 
of a high cliff with the river flowing at its foot. I never pass this 
place without inspecting a colony of the pretty wintergreen (Pyrola) 
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with which I have been acquainted since boyhood ; so I laid down 
my load and rested awhile. 

At the foot of the crag whereon I sat, far below me, there was a 
piece of water with all the look of a likely salmon cast. Many a 
time had I looked and longed to put a fly over it; but it was 
practically unfishable by reason of the cliff, which went sheer 
down into water of unknown depth. Yet as I sat there, I saw that 
there was in one part a narrow selvage of turf between the foot 
of the cliff and the water ; but a dense growth of alders had rooted 
themselves along the margin of this selvage. Had these tiresome 
trees: been cut away, it would have been possible to switch a fly 
over the stream. The river at this part was still in the shadow of 
the cliff; it looked so attractive—a dark, tumbling stream with 
sunken rocks, the very place for a spring fish—that I was tempted 
to go down and see what could be done. Scrambling round to the 
foot of the cliff, I stood at last between it and the alder screen. The 
foothold was precarious; but I managed to poke the rod out 
between the stems, and, by letting out line, to allow the fly to be 
carried down over the likely part. 

I was in the act of reproaching myself for the extreme folly 
of this proceeding, when there came a bulge in mid-stream, the reel 
sang out and a beautiful salmon flung himself out and fell back with 
a resounding splash. 

‘A birr! a whirr! the salmon’s out, 
Far on the rushing river ; 

Onward he holds with sudden leap 

And plunges through the whirlpool deep, 
A desperate endeavour. 

Hark! ’tis the music of the reel, 
The strong, the quick, the steady ; 

The line darts from the active wheel, 
Have all things right and ready.’ 

All very well, Tom Stoddart, but things were far from right and 
I was quite unready, being powerless and passive, unable either to 
raise the rod because of the branches or to move six inches from the 
spot where I stood. Had the fish known it, the game was in his 
hands, so to speak ; he had but to run up stream when the slack of 
the line would have been sure to foul one of the huge rocks in the 
channel. Instead of that, the foolish creature kept dashing about 
so far below me that I was able to keep a fair, though intermittent, 
strain upon him. Had he simply lain still, Icould have exerted no 
purchase to stir him; but he rushed about in an aimless way till 
he was tired out. 
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I was now fairly faced with the dilemma. Here was I, in an 
empty mountain solitude, hidden away under that confounded cliff 
both from view and hearing of any passer-by. And what chance 
was there of any one passing? At nightfall, no doubt, they would 
send out a search-party from the farm ; they might find me, or they 
might not. Anyhow, night was a long way off; I had eaten no 
food since yesterday, and to-morrow would be the third day. Every 
moment I was becoming more uneasily conscious of a vacuum. 

So here I was face to face with a dilemma. To bring the salmon 
within reach of the gaff from where I stood was a sheer impossibility, 
for I could not raise the rod. It was equally out of the question to 
attempt hand-lining—the stream swept far too strongly under 
my feet for that. Single gut would never stand the strain. There 
seemed only two alternative courses before me. One was, to sever 
the line which connected me with the fish—easily done, but what 
an aching memory it would leave! The far bank of the river 
rose high and was clothed with oaks—a remnant of the primeval 
forest ; between the wood and the water was a strip of beach, 
strewn with boulders. Could I but stand there, it would be easy 
to land the salmon. Before me, at my very feet, flowed the swift 
river, clear, indeed, but with so troubled a surface that no estimate 
could be made of its depth. No bottom was visible, only here and 
there the loom of a submerged rock. Luckily I had not donned 
waders, so the worst that might happen if I got out of my depth 
was a ducking. 

It was with no small trepidation—in plain English, it was in a 
horrible funk—that I slid between the alder stems into the icy 
torrent. Wow! it was cold, but, after all, no more than waist 
deep; and the bottom, though very rough, proved practicable. 
At last I had a fair strain on the fish; slowly and cannily I crept 
through the strong stream, until, scrambling out on the far side, I 
made short work of my third salmon (which afterwards pulled the 
scale down at 12 lb.) and placed one more good mark to the credit of 
the double hooks (which some experienced fishermen decry) that 
had kept so secure a hold on the fish for half an hour, during which 
the line had been more often slack than taut. 

The dilemma had been overcome: but the river had to be 
recrossed in order to recover the two salmon lying on the left bank. 
Drenched and shivering, but with a glow of triumph, I reached home 
at last, and laid out the glittering load upon the grass plot before 


our door. 














DANIEL O’CONNELL—COUNSELLOR. 
BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 


THERE is an atmosphere of intimacy and affectionate regard about 
the old word ‘ counsellor’ that cannot be said to surround the 
modern abbreviation ‘counsel.’ ‘Counsellor’ suggests advice, 
‘counsel’ connotes fees. Counsellor Pleydell could never have 
been the same shrewd, loyal, jovial, lovable character under the 
designation Pleydell, K.C. There is an aroma in the word ‘ Coun- 
sellor’ that recalls going circuit in a post-chaise, and sleeping at 
strange inns, and sitting round the circuit table watching the 
members drop one by one on to the floor. In Ireland it was to 
“The Counsellor’ that the peasant went in his trouble, for it was 
he alone who could stand up to the Crown prosecutor, and bandy 
words with the judge, and bully the perjured witnesses of the 
prosecution into truth or shame. 

Daniel O’Connell, in his career at the Bar, was rightly acclaimed 
by the people as ‘ The Counsellor.’ He remained a stuff gowns- 
man to the end; he never asked for silk, and refused the judgeship 
offered to him. No government ennobled him. He had two 
titles, but they were given him by his fellow-men. In the greater 
world of politics he was ‘ The Liberator’; in his own demesne 
on the Munster Circuit and among the peasantry of the West he 
was ‘ The Counsellor.’ 

By birth and nature Daniel O’Connell was Irish of the Irish. 
He was born on August 6, 1775, a mile up the creek from the 
little town of Cahirciveen, in the barony of Iveragh, in the south- 
west of Kerry, a country he loved to the last. Macdonagh tells 
us that he came of an ancient Gaelic sept, and that for a hundred 
years back his ancestors were farmers at Darrynane. Like all good 
Irish, Scots, and Welsh, he was proud of his ancestry, and did not 
easily bear to be crossed in his estimation of their worth. His 
enemies loved to taunt him with the fact that he was a grandson 
of a village tradesman, and had no right to the prefix O’ to his 
name Connell. 

‘The vagabond lies,’ he exclaimed on reading a sketch of his 
life in which this was stated. ‘ My father’s family were very ancient, 
and my mother was a lady of the first rank.” When, however, in 
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later years, he was appealing to large audiences of the English 
democracy, he would boast: ‘I have no pride of ancestry. I am 
the son of a grazier or gentleman farmer.’ 

In the first four years of his life O’Connell was brought up in 
an Irish cabin, and learned the Irish tongue from the foster brothers 
and sisters with whom he played on the mud floor. He never 
knew a word of English until he was four years old. From this 
date until he first left home in 1790 for a school at Cork he ran wild 
in West Kerry. Had nature intended him for a Counsellor he 
could have had no better early education for the profession before 
him. As Macdonagh writes, ‘ He joined in all the dances and hurling 
matches of the peasantry ; he learned their songs and absorbed their 
favourite airs as they were played on bagpipes and fiddle at the 
festive gatherings. He heard their stories told in the Gaelic 
tongue by the blazing turf fires in the cabins during the long winter 
evenings—the hero tales, the folk-lore, the wild and beautiful 
legends, the superstitions, and the stories of the saints and holy 
places of Iveragh.’ This was his preparatory schooling. It may, 
as Mr. Pickwick imagined in a similar case, have been ‘ rather a 
dangerous process,’ but it cannot be doubted that it gave O’Connell 
that deep insight to Irish character that few leaders of men have 
ever attained. 

We may pass over his education in a Catholic college at Douay, 
and his ‘ eating a certain number of legs of mutton in London,’ 
which he did in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, thereby becoming qualified 
to practise the law. He was called to the Bar on May 19, 1798, 
and soon jumped into fame. In his third year he made over £400, 
and when he was thirty-two years old his income was over £2,500. 
From this figure it rose to £8,000 a year, a gigantic income for a 
junior barrister at the Irish Bar. 

But in his early days he was by no means well off, and one of 
the elders of the Bar is said to have given him some good advice 
in the first year of his call. ‘If, my young friend, you will follow 
what I am going to tell you, I will show you how to save fifty pounds 
a year for seven years.’ ; 

O’Connell listened eagerly. 

‘Don’t go circuit,’ said the old gentleman with a chuckle. 

But the lure of circuit was bound to appeal to a nature like 
Daniel O’Connell’s. The adventure of it, the travelling, the fellow- 
ship, the change and excitement, the hope of fame—these were 
things he loved, and the zest of them remained with him to the end 
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of his days. He was out for big game and ready to take risks, 
and in a very few years he found the gains on circuit exceeded 
the expenses. He joined the Munster Circuit, which takes in 
Clare, Limerick, Cork, and his own beloved Kerry. In after- 
years he used to speak almost with regret about the improvement 
in roads and methods of communication. Twenty to thirty miles 
was a good day’s journey in his early days, and at the end of 
each stage was an excellent inn. 

Of these the inn at Millstreet must indeed have been a model 
if O’Connell’s memory is to be trusted. ‘I well remember,’ he 
said, ‘ when it was the regular end of the first day’s journey from 
Tralee. It was a comfortable thing for a social pair of fellow- 
travellers to get out of their chaise at nightfall, and to find at the 
inn, then kept by a cousin of mine—a Mrs. Cotter—a roaring 
fire in a clean, well-furnished parlour, the whitest table linen, the 
best beef, the sweetest and tenderest mutton, the fattest fowl, 
the most excellent wine (claret and madeira were the high wines then 
—they knew nothing about champagne), and the most comfortable 
beds.’ 

O’Connell’s circuit triumphs spread to Dublin, and it was not 
long before he saw his picture in a magazine in a shop window, 
and laughed as he reminded himself that his ‘ boyish dreams of 
glory’ were attained. There was no more popular figure in all 
the Munster assize towns, and folk would gaze lovingly after their 
handsome countryman and point him out with pride to the 
stranger: ‘ That’s Counsellor O’Connell, God bless him.’ 

In reading some of his feats of advocacy, one is a little uncer- 
tain at times as to whether he is quite ‘ playing the game,’ but we 
must remember that the Irish game is and always has been played 
under different rules from ours. The members of the Bench were 
not always competent, courteous, or fair in their dealings. They 
belonged to a different clan from the prisoner, who in many cases 
neither expected nor obtained justice. The Crown and the Crown 
witnesses were huntsman and dogs out to run the man in the dock 
to the death. Prisoner’s counsel had no right to address the jury, 
and therefore it was only by putting irrelevant questions and 
arguing their validity that any form of speech could be made. 
O’Connell was an adept at making a series of interjectional speeches 
to a jury during the progress of the case, and no judge or Crown 
prosecutor could prevent him. He would ask a Crown witness 
some wholly improper questions, which always had the effect of 
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bringing the Crown prosecutor on to his legs, with ‘ My Lord, I 
object to that question.’ 

One can see the pleasant smile on O’Connell’s broad features, 
and the genial twinkle in his blue eyes, as he begins a long 
argument to the judge for the benefit of the jury. 

‘My Lord, I had every right to put the question. It is quite 
material, and I am surprised at my friend’s objections. If the 
witness answers in the affirmative, it is plain as a pike-staff 
my client is entitled to an acquittal, and if in the negative it 
contradicts the case stated by the Crown,’ &c. 

To understand O’Connell’s great merits as an advocate, one 
must always remember the kind of Courts in which he worked. 

The legend of his first brief is well authenticated, and the 
story is a classic on the Munster Circuit. It was at Limerick 
Assizes, and the case was one of aggravated assault, in which he 
appeared for the defence. His opportunity came in cross- 
examination of the prosecutor. 

If you can get the Irish rhythm and accent into the words, 
you can see the scene before you, the baffled witness on the table, 
the merry bantering counsel at the bar, and the ragged crowd 
keenly watching the contest. 

‘On your oath now,’ began O’Connell, ‘how much drink had 
you taken before the fight began ?’ 

‘Troth, not very much.’ 

‘Did you not have a pint of potheen a man ?’ 

‘Well, I had my share of a pint.’ 

‘ What quantity did you drink? How much was your share ? 

‘’T was a good sup.’ 

‘On your solemn oath now,’ said O’Connell, nailing him, ‘ did 
not your share of the pint of potheen consist of it all except the 
pewter 2’ 

* Well then, dear knows, but that’s true for you, sir.’ 

And the laughter that greeted the admission was the measure 
of the Counsellor’s first success. 

Many stories are told of O’Connell’s capacity for ruling the 
Bench, either by intellect, cajolery, or sheer force of character. On 
one occasion he was defending two men: for robbery, and called 
a young priest to give evidence to character. Judge Torrens, 
who tried the case, seemed to think that the precise and somewhat 
affected language of the priest amounted to equivocation, and 
tudely told him to stand down. 
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Up jumped O’Connell as the young priest shuffled off the table, 
and in tones of deep commiseration turned to the dock and cried: 
‘Ah, my poor fellows, bigotry is on the bench, and when your 
excellent young priest has been so ignominiously turned out of 
Court I am in despair of being able toserve you. Here’s your brief 
and fee.’ He flung the brief and the notes to the agent for the 
prisoners and commenced putting on his cloak, muttering: ‘ My 
innocent clients, I despair altogether now of your acquittal; 
you'll be hanged, and never were men hanged more unjustly, 
The only hope I can look to is that if your sentence is not carried 
into execution before the twelve judges meet I bring this outrageous 
case before them.’ 

This so terrified Judge Torrens that he begged O’Connell to 
continue the defence which after much protest he did, and the 
Judge, in summing up, made much more of the priest’s evidence of 
honesty than it really amounted to. The men were acquitted. 

Judge Day was a judicial weakling, and fair sport for the 
advocates. Curran said of him that to see him grapple with a 
point of law was like watching a man attempt to open an oyster 
with a rolling-pin. The Judge knew his own deficiencies, and once 
at Cork Assizes said to O’Connell: ‘Mr. O’Connell, I must not 
allow you to make a speech; the fact is that I am always of 
opinion with the last speaker, and therefore I will not let you say 
one word.’ 

“My Lord,’ replied O’Connell sternly, ‘that is precisely the 
reason why I'll let nobody have the last word but myself, if I can 
help it.’ This he did, with the result that the Judge had foreseen. 

Judge Day must have been a standing temptation to the most 
scrupulous advocate. He would swallow any legal nonsense 
forcibly presented to him. It was a recognised part of the game, 
apparently, when defending a prisoner, to take any bogus point of 
law that came uppermost. It was like fly-fishing. If you could 
lure your judicial fish with a gaudy-coloured contraption that 
he was foolish enough to mistake for a real fly, you were con- 
sidered an excellent sportsman. After all, the Judge was sup- 
posed to know the law, and if he did not it was acknowledged to 
be a fair thing to take advantage of his ignorance in the accused’s 
interest. O’Connell’s most impudent success in this line was at 
the expense of Judge Day. The Counsellor’s client was charged 
with stealing a goat. O’Connell produced an old Act of Parlia- 
ment empowering the owners of cornfields, gardens, and plantations 
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to kill and destroy goats. From this he argued that clearly 
goats were not property, and therefore not the subject of larceny. 
This argument appealed to Judge Day’s mind so successfully that 
he charged the jury accordingly, and the prisoner was acquitted. 

The Bench of Ireland at that date had not, for many reasons, 
the respect and affection of the people, and but for the independence 
and courage of the members of the Bar little justice would have 
been done. O'Connell was a man of the most fearless disposition, 
and not only insisted on judicial courtesy and fair play to himself, 
but demanded it for his younger and less reliant juniors. 

On a famous occasion a young barrister named John Martley 
was attempting to state a case to Lord Norbury and Judge Johnson. 
The former kept up a running commentary of puns, for which he 
was notorious, whilst Judge Johnson growled out interruptions 
at the unfortunate junior with ill-humour and impatience. The 
young barrister was floundering in confusion, and O’Connell begged 
some of the leaders in Court to interpose, but they would not. He 
could not witness this continued bullying without protest, and 
rising with calm dignity he addressed the Bench. 

‘My Lords,’ he said, ‘ I respectfully ask your lordships to hear 
this young gentleman. Mr. Martley is not personally known to 
me, but I submit he has a right to be heard.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. O’Connell, we have heard Mr. Martley,’ said Lord 
Norbury, ‘and we cannot allow the time of the Court to be further 
wasted.’ 

‘Pardon me, my Lord, you have not heard him. He has not 
been allowed to state his motion; I am sure he is quite capable 
of doing so now if your lordships permit him.’ 

‘Mr. O’Connell,’ asked Judge Johnson, with an air of defiance, 
‘are you engaged in this motion that you presume to interfere ? ’ 

‘My Lord, I am not,’ replied O’Connell ; ‘ but I rise to defend 
the privileges of the Bar, and I will never permit them to be violated 
either in my own or the person of any other member of the 
profession.’ 

O’Flanagan tells of a somewhat similar case, where a young 
counsel named Richards, who appeared for other parties in a 
Chancery case in which O’Connell held a brief, wanting to address 
the Court, the Lord Chancellor put him down, saying he had heard 
arguments on that point and had made up his mind. The counsel 
pressed to be heard. The Chancellor got angry and declared 
that he would not hear him. 
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‘ Well then, my Lord,’ said O’Connell in his deepest and most 
emphatic tone, ‘since your lordship refuses to hear my learned 
friend, you will be pleased to hear ME’ ; and plunging at once into 
the intricacies of the case, without waiting any expression of assent 
or dissent from the Chancellor, on went O’Connell, discussing and 
distinguishing the cases already cited, quoting others that were 
quite in point for his client, until he secured the attention and 
evidently made a very great impression upon the mind of the Lord 
Chancellor. Every five minutes, as he replied ably to some oppo- 
nent or opened fresh ground, O’Connell would say ‘ Now, my Lord, 
my learned young friend beside me, had your lordship heard him, 
would have informed your lordship in a more impressive and 
lucid manner than I can hope to—’ 

It is no wonder, then, that the Counsellor was as popular with 
his fellow-barristers as he was with the public, and that his name 
at the Irish Bar will always be associated with ideals of manliness, 
independence, and courage. 

The power of cross-examination was at this time the only 
weapon that the advocate of the man in the dock could use. Speech 
was denied to him, and it was only by breaking down the Crown 
witnesses and disgracing them dramatically before the jury that 
an acquittal could be hoped for. All sorts of snares were laid for 
the untruthful, and O’Connell was an expert at the preparation 
of trouble for the perjurer. 

At a trial at Ennis of two men for burning a police barrack, 
one of the main points of the prosecution was to prove that the 
fire was started by pitch. The chief witness for the prosecution 
swore that he discovered the barrack on fire, and knew it was set 
on fire by pitch, for he got the smell of it. 

He was then cross-examined by O’Connell. ‘ You know the 
smell of pitch, then ?’ 

‘I do, well.’ 

‘ You seem a man able to smell pitch anywhere ? ’ 

‘ Anywhere I found it.’ 

‘ Even here in this Court-house, if it was here ? ’ 

‘No doubt I would.’ 

‘ And do you swear that you don’t get the smell of pitch here ?’ 

‘I do solemnly ; if it was here I’d smell it.’ 

Then O’Connell, taking his broad-brimmed hat off the skillet 
of pitch which he had caused to be placed near the witness’s chair, 
said with a smile of triumph : 
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‘Now you may go down, you perjured rascal; go down!’ 

This saved his client. The jury discredited the witness, and 
acquitted the prisoners. 

In a case at Cork, O’Connell was successful with a bold, if some- 
what hazardous, ruse. The prisoner, whose name was James, was 
indicted for murder, and the chief Crown witness swore to finding 
the prisoner’s hat near the scene of the murder. He was very 
emphatic that the hat belonged to James. 

‘Now,’ said O’Connell to the witness on cross-examination, 
‘you are quite sure about this hat ?’ 

‘I am,’ replied the witness. 

‘Let me look at it again,’ said O’Connell, taking it from the 
witness and examining it carefully. He then looked inside, and 
spelled J-A-M-E-S, ‘ Now do you mean to tell the Court and jury 
this name was in the hat when you found it ?’ 

‘I do, on my oath,’ replied the witness. 

‘Did you see the name, then ?’ 

‘I did—surely.’ 

‘This is the same hat, no mistake about it ? ’ 

‘Och, no mistake—’tis his hat.’ 

‘ And all you have sworn is as true as that ?’ 

‘ Quite.’ 

‘Now you may go down,’ said O’Connell sternly. ‘My Lord, 
there is an end of this case—there is no name whatever in the 
hat.’ The result was a prompt acquittal. 


Of the Counsellor’s intuition and quickness of perception in 
guessing the secret in a lying witness’s heart many stories are told. 
He certainly had a very intimate knowledge of the thoughts and 
feelings of the lower classes, but in the following story it is difficult 
to believe that he had not received some inkling of the real truth 
before he went into Court. The story is told, however, as an 
example of his marvellous power of insight, and is in any case a 
curious record of humour, villainy, and superstition. 

It was a will case, and the validity of the will was in dispute. 
The witnesses for the defence all swore that the testator had 
signed the will while ‘life was in him.’ Other counsel had cross- 
examined the witnesses, and the last witness was handed over to 
O'Connell. He, too, swore by the same phrase that ‘ life was in the 
testator when the will was signed.’ 

‘ By virtue of your oath, was he alive ?’ asked O’Connell. 
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‘ By virtue of my oath, life was in him.’ 

‘ Now,’ continued O’Connell, with great solemnity and assuming 
an air of inspiration, “I call on you, in the presence of your Maker, 
before Whom you must one day be judged for the evidence you 
give here to-day, I solemnly ask—and answer me at your peril 
—was it not a live fly that was in the dead man’s mouth when his 
hand was placed on the will ?’ 

The witness fell on his knees, and confessed that they had 
indeed placed a fly in the mouth of the deceased, that they might 
swear that ‘ life was in him.’ { 

One of O’Connell’s last and greatest triumphs was the defence 
of the Doneraile conspirators. A murder had taken place, and the 
authorities proceeded to round up all and sundry into the dock, and 
@ special commission was sent down to try them at Cork. The 
first batch of five prisoners was found guilty on most unsatis- 
factory evidence, and sentenced to be hanged in six days. One 
of these was a respectable old farmer of nearly seventy, who rented 
a farm of over £200 a year. He was firmly believed to be innocent, 
and these convictions struck terror and dismay through the 
countryside. There was but onethoughtin every mind: O’Connell 
must be sent for. He was then at Kerry, ninety miles away. The 
convictions took place on Saturday afternoon, and another lot of 
prisoners was to be tried on Monday morning at nine o’clock. 

William Burke, of Bally-hea, was the messenger, and on Sunday 
morning he was at Darrynane in the Counsellor’s presence. ‘I 
left Cork yesterday evening at five o’clock and rode all night, 
ninety long miles, to see your honour. The friends of the poor boys 
that are in the dock for the Doneraile conspiracy sent me to you, 
and unless you are in Cork before the Court opens every man of 
them will be hanged, though as innocent as the child unborn. ’ 

O’Connell was fifty-six years old at this time, but he was vigorous 
and strong, and a fast gig took him over the mountains in the 
black of night. Burke had gone ahead, and great was the excitement 
when it was heard that the Counsellor was on his way. The Judges 
were asked to postpone the hearing, but refused, Baron Pennefather 
declaring ‘ the trials should proceed without delay.’ 

Scouts were placed along the Killarney road, but no news came. 
The jury were sworn, and the Solicitor-General had risen to address 
the jury when a loud, increasing volume of cheers arose and swept 
towards the Court House. It was not possible to hear anything but 
the shouts of popular joy. ‘The Counsellor is come ! ’ 
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How he took his seat at the Bar in his travelling robes; how 
he munched sandwiches and supped a bowl of milk whilst he 
corrected the Solicitor-General’s law between each mouthful ; how 
he bantered and bullied the Crown witnesses, and how Nowlan, 
the most infamous of them, broke down in his lies and howled in 
agony: ‘ Wisha then God knows ’tis little I thought I’d meet 
you here to-day, Counsellor O’Connell. May the Lord save me 
from you ! ’—these things are all faithfully recorded in the chronicles 
of the trial. 

The jury, though kept without food for a day and a half, dis- 
agreed, a further batch of prisoners was acquitted, and then the 
Crown abandoned the prosecutions and reprieved those already 
convicted. Small wonder the Counsellor was beloved throughout 
the land. 

O’Connell himself had many quaint stories of the curious 
manner in which his poorer clients would try to express their 
gratitude to him. He was fond of telling a typical Irish incident 
of a sturdy fellow from the hills, who, being acquitted at Cork, 
thanked him with tears in his eyes, saying: ‘ Och, Counsellor ! 
I’ve no way here to show your honour my gratitude, but I wisht 
I saw you knocked down in my own parish, and maybe I wouldn’t 
bring a faction to your rescue.’ 

Another of his clients, who was acquitted”upon a technical 
point of stealing a cow at night, was asked by O’Connell how he 
managed to steal the fattest cow in the dark. He was delighted 
to be able to tell the Counsellor something he did not know. ‘ Why 
then, I’ll tell your honour the whole secret of that, sir. Whenever 
your honour goes to steal a cow, always go on the worst night you 
can, for if the weather is very bad the chances are that nobody 
will be up to see your honour. The way you'll always know the 
fat cattle in the dark is by this token—that the fat cows always 
stand in the most exposed places—but the lean ones always go 
into the ditch for shelter.’ 

One point in O’Connell’s methods of advocacy that was very 
notable was his power of vituperation, in which, though he had 
many rivals, he appears to have been unsurpassed by any member 
of the Irish Bar. He had a tolerably good tongue for inventing 
at the moment epithets of abuse that seemed to his hearers to 
fit the occasion. He was fighting a case against an attorney who 
constantly interrupted him with futile and absurd objections, urged 
with considerable rudeness and pertinacity. O’Connell stood the 
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annoyance for some time with more or less patience, and at length 
fastened him with a stern look and shouted at him in tones that 
reverberated through the Court House : “Sit down, you snarling 
pugnacious Ram Cat! ’ 

The attorney was quelled, the Court rocked with laughter, 
and the sobriquet remained with the unfortunate man for ever. 
It must have been incidents like this that caused the old crier in 
Ennis to try and clear the Court by shouting out: ‘ All ye black- 
guards that isn’t lawyers quit the Court,’ a phrase that delighted 
O’Connell beyond measure. 

But if there was a touch of genial ruffianism in O’Connell’s 
advocacy, no doubt it was necessary to the day in which he lived, 
for it was a day of sledge-hammers rather than pin-pricks. O’Con- 
nell was no greater a sinner than any other advocate, but his 
abuse was more original and epigrammatic than most. The picture 
of his home life that we have from many sources shows that at 
heart he was of a just, kindly, generous nature. Ina happier genera- 
tion there is no doubt that O’Connell would have made an ideal 
Irish Judge. At his home at Darrynane, where he was much be- 
loved, he would find on his return from the hunt a large number of 
peasants from the surrounding county waiting for him to arbitrate 
in their disputes. These he heard and determined at his gate, 
the proceedings being held in the Irish tongue, and his decisions 
were never disputed, nor was there ever an effort made to re-try 
a case before a more regular tribunal. 

It is true that in 1838 the offer was made to him of the office of 
Lord Chief Baron, but he declined it, although it went to his heart 
to refuse a position which would leave him free in April to join his 
beloved beagles ‘just when the jack hares leave the most splendid 
trails in the mountains.’ But nothing could keep O’Connell 
from what he considered his mission in life. The joys of his home, 
the pleasures of sport, the glory of a great forensic career, were all 
gladly sacrificed to what he deemed to be the call of his country. 
Eighteen years before his death, at the height of his fame, he relin- 
quished his practice at the Bar. To use his own words, ‘ I flung 
away my profession, I gave its emoluments to the winds, I closed 
the vista of its honours and dignities, I embraced the cause of my 
country, and, come weal or come woe, I have madea choice at which 
I have never repined, nor shall ever repent.’ 























MONTENEGRO. 


WHERE COMPULSION IS NOT NEEDED AND PATRIOTISM IS 
NOT TAUGHT. 

On a little plain, between two rocks, high up the great Black Moun- 
tain side, I once came across some fifty boys. And a motley 
company they were, so faras clothing was concerned : not one among 
them had a shoe or a stocking, not one but was ragged, with shirt 
or trousers in ribbons. Still, tattered and torn though they were, 
there was no touch of the forlorn about them ; on the contrary, I 
never saw a finer, handsomer set of lads. One might have thought, 
indeed, from their delicately cut features, their slight graceful 
forms, that they were the sons of dukes, instead of being, as they 
were, poverty-stricken, little Montenegrin peasants. One might 
have thought it, too, from their bearing ; for there was an innate 
dignity in the fashion in which they held themselves, a something 
that betokened subtly a consciousness of worth in the very way 
they threw back their heads as they looked around them. 

They were all on business bent, that was easy to see. They 
were heart and soul in what they were doing, without a thought 
beyond doing it well. So absorbed were they, indeed, in their 
work, that they never even noticed I was there. Some of them 
kept making mysterious signs, with bits of old stuff that they 
held in their hands. Others were straining their eyes towards 
Antivari, the port of which every Montenegrin is so proud. Others, 
again, were watching, as if their lives depended on nothing escaping 
them, the path that leads to Cattaro, Cattaro with its splendid 
bays which, even then, Montenegro had sworn to wrest from Austria, 
let the cost be what it might. A good two-thirds of the boys, 
however, were doing nothing, were standing there quite still, with 
their loins girt, ready, evidently, for a rush, waiting eagerly, breath- 
lessly, for the rush to begin. And they had not long to wait. 
There was a flash on the mountain ridge that overlooks Antivari, 
the sound as of the firing of a pistol. Then there was wild delight. 
A cry: ‘ Engleski Flot! Engleski Flot!’ rang through the air 
and every valley echoed it back, ‘ Engleski Flot! Engleski Flot !’ 
In a second the lads, their eyes ablaze with excitement, were tearing 
madly down the mountain side towards the sea. 

I was puzzled to know what the business was that these young- 
sters were engaged on; for they were much too grave and solemn 
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for it to be anything in the way of sport. Besides, until the shot 
was fired, no one had spoken a word ; and boys cannot play long 
without talking. As a point of fact they were, as I discovered later, 
holding manceuvres, putting to the test a plan they had framed 
for co-operating, in case of a war between England and Turkey, 
with a British fleet off Antivari. They were acting in all serious- 
ness, moved thereto by a keen desire to render service to England, 
and through her to their own country. And the eldest among 
them was well under fifteen ! 

Nor was it only schoolboys in Montenegro, I soon found, who 
were spending their spare time, that spring, fitting themselves to 
fight, as folk had never fought before, in the hope that the chance 
of fighting for England, and with her for Montenegro, might be 
vouchsafed to them. It was in 1906, at the time of the Sinai 
Peninsula dispute, when it seemed that war between England and 
Turkey might come at any moment. And the Montenegrins were 
hoping and praying that it might come, aglow with wild dreams of 
all that war might mean for them, thrilled, too, with delight at the 
thought of fighting side by side with Englishmen. For that they 
would fight, if the war came, even the poorest little peasant among 
them was firmly determined. 

‘Do you think that we could stand aside idle while you were 
fighting against Turkey ? ’ one of them asked meindignantly. ‘If 
you fight, we also fight, let who may bid us be still. We shall fight 
and very gladly. Not but that we would much rather fight against 
Austria than against Turkey,’ he added, a moment later. ‘ We 
have nothing to fear from Turkey now; it is Austria that is at 
our throats. There is not a man here but would join hands with 
the devil himself for the sake of a fling against Austria.’ 

Evidently it was only because there was no chance, just then, 
of a fling against Austria, that they welcomed the chance of a 
fling against Turkey. Welcome it they did, none the less, and 
heartily. At the very first rumour of strained relations between 
London and Constantinople, the great mass of male Montenegrins at 
once threw down their spades, left their ploughshares, and betook 
themselves quickly to the furbishing up of arms. This they did, 
mere peasants though they were for the most part, all off their own 
bat, without a word being said, or a hint being given, by any 
outsider. They did it too, instinctively, as it seemed, without 
any taking counsel together, any discussion, prompted thereto 
solely by their patriotism and the clear-sightedness that patriotism 
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gives. They did it, too, in defiance of the warnings and exhorta- 
tions of those in authority over them. King Nicholas was in 
Carlsbad at the time, and his Ministers were keenly alive to the 
fact that it behoved them, in his absence, to curb the war spirit 
and inculcate prudence. For Turkey had a Minister at Cetinje, of 
course, and so had Austria-Hungary and Germany; and all the 
three were watching the Montenegrins as cats watch mice. The 
mice were cleverer than the cats, in this case, however ; for, within 
walking distance of the three Legations, I encountered, quite early 
one morning, a good thousand men, in battle array, hard at work, 
drilling. And when I asked the priest who was with them why 
the drilling was going on, he cast an expressive glance first across the 
Turkish frontier and then towards Antivari. ‘With such neighbours 
as ours, and such a frontier, we must take precautions, you see,’ 
he remarked, smiling gently the while. A moment later he added 
gravely, though with seeming irrelevance : “ We do not forget that, 
had it not been for England, we should never have had Antivari ; 
we should to-day be without a port, prisoners in our own land. 
This every Montenegrin knows, every peasant, even the poorest.’ 

He was right, as I had proof, before I was in Montenegro a 
week ; for wherever I went I was greeted warmly, as a friend, 
simply because I was English. And wherever I went, I found men 
drilling in the hope of being able to give a helping hand to England, 
while giving one also to Montenegro. Montenegro came first: 
on that point there could be no mistake. Whatever they do, or for 
whom, is always done for Montenegro. 

Even in the courtyard of a monastery, I came across a company 
of soldiers in battle array ; and they had their bag and baggage 
with them, as if ready to march at any moment’s notice. The 
monastery itself was bristling with armed men ; they were packed 
in every cell, packed like herrings ; and go where one would, in the 
ground around, there they were sitting or lying. 

Whether the monks had been transferred elsewhere to make 
room for the soldiers, or whether they had transformed themselves 
into soldiers, there was nothing to show; and discretion forbade 
my inquiring. Something in the way of transferring or transform- 
ing must, however, have been done ; for the monks who were there 
were not only few in number, but they were all either aged or 
infirm. Even they, however, were alive with martial ardour ; 
their weary old eyes kindled with excitement as they watched the 
soldiers at their drill and listened to the clang of their arms. 
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The monastery had stood many a siege, a very old priest assured 
me, had stood it gallantly too. His voice was thrilled with enthu- 
siasm as he told me of the doughty deeds the monks had done in 
the past, in the near past, too; how they had sallied forth with 
their Abbot at their head and put the Turks to flight. The Turks, 
it seems, had come creeping up the mountain side bent on burning 
them alive, in the rocky eyrie they had so often striven vainly 
to capture. To this priest every stone in his cloister was sacred 
because of the storms it had weathered, and the services it had 
rendered to Montenegro. He was proud of the chapel with its 
beautiful Ikon, its precious relics ; but he was prouder still, much 
prouder, of its bebattered old door all covered with dents and 
scars and burns. Nothing on earth did he hold in such high rever- 
ence as this door, against which the enemies of his race had so often 
hurled themselves in vain. 

Although the monks were, it was easy to see, every whit as 
eager for war as their soldier-guests, there was none the less a 
marked difference in demeanour between them and their guests, 
For whereas the soldiers were evidently looking forward to the fight 
with whole-hearted glee, sure as of life itself that all would go well, 
with some of them it was otherwise. Whenthe old Abbot—a typical 
Arkhimandrit with his streaming white hair and beard—came forth 
to bid me welcome, both he and the monks who were with him 
had a worried anxious look, the look of men who see trouble ahead, 
or danger. They scanned me over searchingly ; and the Abbot 
read again and again the letter I had brought for him from the 
Primate, as if there were something in it he found hard to under- 
stand. He conducted me in silence to the guest house in the 
precincts of the monastery, where the Primate had ordained that 
I should sojourn. There he led me into a huge salon, installed me 
in a stately high-backed chair, and seated himself face to face with 
me. Then, fixing his eyes on mine with an intensity that was 
decidedly trying, he asked me sternly: ‘Jel je istina da vash 
Kralj posjetiti Cara ?’ 

Curiously enough, almost every Montenegrin I had met had 
asked me this same question. I had hardly ever passed through 
@ village but someone or other, some poor ragged peasant, more 
often than not, had inquired : ‘ Is it really true that your King 
is going to pay a visit to the Tsar?’ And I had wondered why 
peasants of all men should trouble their heads about the movements 
of kings. For they had all asked the question with keen anxiety, 
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although not with quite such keen anxiety as this monk asked it. 
He trembled with excitement as he spoke ; and there was a ring 
in his voice as if the matter were for him one of life ordeath. ‘ Jel 
je istina da vash Kralj posjetiti Cara?’ he repeated almost 
fiercely ? 

When I answered, and luckily I could: ‘ Yes, it is true. Our 
King is going to pay a visit to the Tsar,’ his face beamed with 
delight, and his whole manner changed. Had I hung his favourite 
Ikon with diamonds, he could not have looked more pleased, more 
grateful. Evidently my words had relieved his mind of many 
cares, fears and anxieties. 

‘This is indeed good news, good news for Montenegro!’ he 
cried joyously. 

‘Good news for Montenegro! Why ?’ I inquired, whereupon 
he looked surprised at my ignorance, and at once set to work to try 
to make things clear to me. 

The Montenegrins had a warm feeling for England, he ex- 
plained, with the help of an interpreter, for the subject was too diffi- 
cult for us to tackle alone. They were very grateful to her for all 
she had done for them, and especially for having secured for them 
Antivari. They had a warm feeling too for Russia ; to whom also 
they were grateful. They loved both England and Russia, in fact ; 
and it had for years been a sore trouble to them that these two 
countries did not love each other, and might any day take to 
fighting against each other. Tales were always being brought to the 
monastery—one had been brought that day—that England was more 
bent on waragainst Russia than against Turkey. And Montenegro’s 
heart would be torn were there war between England and Russia. 
Such a war would be for her a real disaster ; for who knew what the 
Schwarbs would do, if her friends were too busy attacking each 
other to defend her. That was why he was so glad to know that 
the King was going to pay a visit to the Tsar. He had heard 
rumours of a visit before ; but he had not believed them ; the news 
had seemed too good to be true. 

“If the King goes to see the Tsar, it must mean that he and 
the Tsar are friends, England and Russia,’ he argued; ‘and 
when England and Russia are friends, all will be well with Monte- 
negro, we know. She will have nothing to fear then either from 
Turk or Schwarb.’ He paused for a moment, and then added with 
a wistful look in his eyes: ‘ Perhaps then a little more land may 
be given to her, land on which something will grow besides stones.’ 
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With this old monk, as with every other Montenegrin I met, it 
was always ‘ her,’ never me, never us. In his own eyes he evidently 
was as nothing compared with hiscountry. Strange as it may seem, 
no Montenegrin ever is anything in his own eyes compared with 
his country. Not a man among them seems ever to care a whit 
what befalls him, so long as all is well with Montenegro. He 
goes half starved without a murmur for her sake ; in rags, too, 
lacking in everything. Even when there is peace in the land, he 
tramps the earth the whole night long, no matter how cold and 
wet it be, that he may guard her against harm. Now that there is 
war, he fights night and day for her, not only gallantly, fearlessly, but 
joyfully, even though more often than not, he is fighting on such 
scant rations that the grim wolf is well within hail. There is 
no privation he will not suffer, and gladly, for her; no danger he 
will not face. ‘We have beaten Austria before to-day without 
anyone’s help,’ he says to himself, when things look dark. ‘ What 
we have done once we can do again.’ And he dashes off straight 
to do it, even though he knows that a million men bar his way. 

Every Montenegrin is first and foremost a soldier, it must be 
remembered : fighting, fighting for his country, is his calling in 
life. When I was in Montenegro every lad joined the army when 
he was sixteen ; and most lads were already trained soldiers when 

they joined, thanks to their having begun drilling themselves, 
drilling one another, almost as soon as they could walk. In theory 
they then remained in the army until they were sixty—now they 
remain until sixty-two. In practice, however, they remained, 
and still remain, sometimes, until they are eighty ; as nothing will 
induce them to lay down their arms so long as they have the strength 
wherewith to fight. No compulsion is needed to induce them to 
become soldiers. They would stand aghast, indeed, at the thought 
of compulsion being needed. No more terrible punishment can be 
inflicted on a man, they hold, than to prevent him from becoming 
a soldier. 
Then, not only does every Montenegrin, even the poorest of 
peasants, fight and suffer with real delight for Montenegro ; but, 
what is much more remarkable, he takes thought for her, looks 
ahead, plans and schemes. He even studies questions of high 
politics, and watches the movements of foreign sovereigns, that 
he may understand the better what she has to hope, what to fear. 
There is nothing indeed he will not do for her, nothing he will 
not give her. To him it is the most natural thing in the world 
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that he should give her all that he has; for to him she is more 
precious than all that he has; more precious than life, more 
precious than wife or child. Life would have no meaning for him 
unless in Montenegro ; neither wife nor child would be any pleasure, 
unless they were with him there. Montenegro is but a poor little 
land; it is smaller, much smaller, than Yorkshire; and, on a 
good third of it, nothing will grow, as the natives say, but stones. 
None the less never was there a land so loved, so idolised by her 
people. The very babies in arms are patriots there and lisp prayers 
for her ; the schoolboy’s first thought is how he can best serve her, 
how best safeguard her against the foe that holds her Cattaro, 
and has snatched from her Herzegovina. The lads I came across, 
when I was there, must have known by instinct that the Schwarbs 
were plotting against her; for they one and all hated them 
as bitterly as St. Augustine hated the devil. ‘ If there be an Austro- 
phil among us he is a traitor,’ was a saying among Montenegrins 
of all ages, all classes, even then. 

Were a Montenegrin to be seen sauntering about, watching a 
football match, playing a game, or even working on his own patch 
of land, when he might be fighting for Montenegro, his fellows 
would at once take it for granted that he was some poor lunatic, 
unless indeed they knew that he was a criminal whom the State had 
condemned as unworthy to fight for her. Never would the thought 
enter their heads, that any sane man would, of his own free will, 
stand aside with folded hands when there was fighting for his 
country to be done. 

EpitH SELLERS. 











‘ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE,’ 
BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


W. S. GrxBeRT used to say that the success of a dinner depended 
less upon what was on the table than upon who was on the chairs, 
My earliest recollection of an occasion when this condition was 
brilliantly fulfilled happened one night in October 1883, when 
I dined at the Union Club, New York, at a banquet given by 
Whitelaw Reid—not yet an Ambassador—to Lord Rosebery, then 
en route for Australia. Mr. Reid told me that, with the exception 
of the two English guests and himself, every man in the room 
had either been a candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
or was intending to become one. Amongst them I remember 
Cleveland, at that time Governor of New York, who a few years 
later succeeded to the Presidency, and Chauncey M. Depew, who 
within five years was in the first flight of the running for the next 


vacancy. 
Depew is one of the great railway managers in the United States, 


and is known as the best among after-dinner speakers in America, 
a reputation he well sustained on the evening I met him. Far 
in advance of the date of nomination he wrote to me that he was 
already overwhelmed with correspondence on the subject of his 
candidature, which by the way was not pursued. Some of these 
communications were interesting specimens of unconscious American 
humour. They were also not without their sad side, as illustrating 
the blight which falls over the United States when every four years 
it is demoralised through all its centres by a Presidential election. 

One elector, whom, of course, Depew never heard of before, 
wrote as follows: ‘ My rent is due to-day. An inexorable land- 
lord on Monday morning will put my household effects in the street 
unless I can pay him. I have no claim upon your generosity 
except that my grandfather heard yours make his first speech.’ 
Another thus tersely puts his case: ‘I owe 1500 dollars. It is 
due next week. My credit is first-class in the town, but I don’t 
want to strain it and so I write to you.’ 

This last reads like an extract from Artemus Ward or Mark 
Twain. Which only shows what genuine samples of American 
humour are to be found in their works. 
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In the course of our conversation at dinner I found that nothing 
surprised Depew more than the lack of faculty and disposition 
on the part of the English people for after-dinner speaking. We 
attempt it at the Mansion House and elsewhere when necessity 
compels. But the task is always approached after a period of too 
evidently serious preparation. Americans, according to Depew, 
himself one of the most popular authorities on the subject, take to 
speech-making after dinner as nous autres take to cheese or nuts 
or coffee. To them it is a matter of course. Wherever two or 
three American citizens are gathered together, more especially if 
they have among them a guest of any fame, they are uncomfortable 
unless the business winds up with a few speeches. 

Depew told me a story which illustrates this passion. During 
a visit to New York Irving accepted an invitation to a little dinner 
on the specific ground that there should be no speech-making. 
Depew gave the desired pledge, and all went well till coffee and 
cigars appeared. Then uprose a gentleman from the West, and 
declared that it would be impossible for Americans to let their dear 
friend Irving go without some uttered expression of admiration 
and esteem. Irving fretted and fumed and protested against the 
breach of understanding. 

‘We can’t help it,’ said Depew, ‘and it looks as if we are in 
for it. But I know how to stop it. There’s Winter over there. 
[A well-known dramatic critic who wrote for the Tribune.] He 
is one of our best after-dinner speakers. But he never speaks 
without preparation. When our friend from the West sits down 
I will call on Winter, who, taken at short notice, will not be able 
to make a speech, and so the thing will break down.’ 

In due time the plot was carried out. Mr. Winter, in response 
to the invitation from the chair, rose to his feet, and produced from 
his side pocket a bulky manuscript. 

‘Mr. Irving, sir,’ he said. ‘ WheneverI am asked to a dinner 
and am told there is to be no speaking, I always know what will 
happen, and prepare a speech. Here it is,’ and he proceeded to 
read an address full forty minutes long. 

After which the Deluge. 

Years after I met Chauncey Depew at a little dinner given by 
the late Lord Ashbourne at the United Service Club, London. It 
was designed to welcome Sir Henry Drummond Wolff on one of 
those not infrequent visits to London with which he was accustomed 
to temper the exile of Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid. The 
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late Marquis of Londonderry sat on the host’s right, Chauncey 
Depew next to him. 

It was a small and purely social dinner amongst old friends, 
and nothing was remoter from expectation than speech-making, 
When the servants left the room, to everyone’s surprise the host 
rose to propose a toast to the health of the Marquis of Londonderry 
and Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid. 

I never saw a man so annoyed as was Lord Londonderry. He 
had come out for a pleasant evening, and here was thrust upon 
him the burden of after-dinner speech-making. Drummond Wolff 
on the contrary was quite elate. A charming speaker, he welcomed 
this opportunity of displaying his talent. 

Lord Ashbourne went on for some time, expatiating on the 
high qualities of Lord Londonderry, and extolling the diplomatic 
talent of Drummond Wolff. 

‘With your permission,’ he added, in an abruptly concluding 
sentence, ‘I will call upon Mr. Chauncey Depew to respond to the 
toast.’ 

The surprise was complete, not least for Chauncey Depew. 
In a moment he was on his legs, and made response which, for 
wit and appropriateness, could not have been exceeded by an 
ordinary man with the advantage of a week’s preparation. 


The launching in 1889 of the influentially floated but not 
long-lived Liberal weekly, The Speaker, was celebrated by a dinner 
given at the Reform Club under the presidency of the editor, 
Wemyss Reid. A peculiarity of the occasion was abstention from 
oratory. An exceptionally brilliant company might have been 
expected to produce a succession of speeches considerably above 
the average. There was George Sala, for example, one of the best 
after-dinner speakers of the day ; Lyon Playfair, whose lectures on 
oleomargarine and other glutinous substances once held enthralled 
the House of Commons, which as a rule shrinks from anything 
suspected of being a lecture; Professor Bryce, sometime Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, author of the most informing 
book on America ever written ; Canon McColl, warranted to ‘go 
off ’ at a moment’s notice; Dr. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield 
College, an audacious incursion the dons of Oxford have not yet 
got over ; and two men infinitely far apart, Lord Acton and Oscar 
Wilde, each having something to say. 

These and a dozen others, everyone eminent in his way, sat at 
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table, chatting with each other, but refraining from speech-making, 
to the especial relief of Henry James, a dilettante American who 
in his self-imposed exile from his own country is, it is said, largely 
influenced by the circumstance that wherever two or three 
Americans are gathered together for social, business, or political 
purposes they are sure to make speeches at each other. 

Lord Acton was rarely seen in London social circles. He had a 
house at Prince’s Gate, and another in Shropshire. He was also 
a member of three of the best London clubs. He preferred to 
live abroad, and paid only flitting visits to this country. A man 
of really alarming erudition, his store of knowledge was like Sam 
Weller’s acquaintance with London, extensive and peculiar. It 
seemed a pity that one who possessed so much should give out so 
little. In genial company he was a bright, ready talker, casually 
flashing glimpses into his illimitable storehouse of erudition. He 
never wrote—or hardly ever. The only article of his I remember 
was an essay on George Eliot, contributed to one of the periodicals 
on the death of the novelist. It was crammed full of references 
and quotations, which would probably have vccurred to no one 
else in connection with the author of ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘ Middle- 
march.’ If Mr. Casaubon had written about George Eliot, instead 
of George Eliot writing about him, he would have produced some 
such article as Lord Acton contributed. A learned treatise; but 
not particularly informing on its subject-matter. 

At this dinner I happened to sit next to Professor Morris, a 
scholastic luminary from Melbourne, who had lived there long 
enough to see much of its wonderful growth, but not so long as a 
friend of his of whom he told me, who must have been one of the very 
earliest settlers. This gentleman still dwelt in the house he built 
when Melbourne was a puling infant. Sitting at his window over- 
looking the now far-reaching space of the city, he was accustomed 
to tell his friends how at one time he could have bought the whole 
site on which Melbourne stands for £200. 

I was struck with the almost bitter despondency with which 
this representative Australian noted the indifference with which 
Londoners at this period regarded—to be more precise, paid no regard 
to—the teeming life of the great continent in the Southern Seas. 
It happened at the date of this dinner that the question of Imperial 
Federation was occupying the thoughts of politicians and statesmen 
in Australia. Professor Morris, eager to gather the drift of English 
opinion on the subject, discovered, to his surprise, discouragement, 
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and disgust, that there was hardly any opinion at all. The average 
Englishman, knowing nothing of the subject, naturally thought 
nothing about it. 

“You are,’ the Professor said, ‘so engrossed with the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland, that you cannot devote an hour’s thought 
to the infinitely vaster subject of Imperial Federation. The Irish 
problem is included in it, a mere item in the great problem. But 
I do not find half a dozen men in London who have paid any 
attention to the subject of Federation.’ 

One of the half-dozen was Lord Rosebery. I gathered that in 
Australia the prospect, realised within half a dozen years, of his some 
day becoming Premier was looked forward to with keen personal 
interest. England will then, the Australians thought, have in 
power @ man who would assist to make Federation a practical 
question. It is noteworthy that at this time no one thought of 
Mr. Chamberlain in this connection. In the meanwhile, this 
well-informed influential colonist, having paid a rare visit to the 
mother country, full of yearning affection, went back chilled to 
the heart with the conviction that England cared nothing for 
Australia, was more deeply stirred by a West-end scandal than 
by the mighty question of Imperial Federation. 


A later dinner at the Reform Club which dwells in my memory 
was partaken with a company perhaps unique in its composition. 
There were eleven all told, and, with the exception of the host and 
myself, it included the stars of the theatrical firmament. Taking 
them in order as they sat round the table they were Charles Wynd- 
ham, ‘ Johnnie’ Hare, Beerbohm Tree, George Alexander, Cyril 
Maude, Cecil Clay, Comyns Carr, Arthur Pinero, and Squire 
Bancroft. 

What was remarkable about the gathering was that a host 
enjoying the personal acquaintance of each should have been 
so fortunate as to find these busy men all disengaged on a given 
night. Rivals in business, with the exception of Bancroft who 
had long been living on profits made in an honourable career, 
nothing could exceed the almost affectionate camaraderie that 
prevailed. Each was keenly interested in the other’s work and 
genuinely delighted at its generous acceptance by the public. 

Another notable thing was the tendency to be imposed upon 
common to these shrewd business men. One told a humorous story 
of how he had been approached by a stranger who told him a pitiful 
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story and went away thericher bya ‘tenner.’ It turned out that 
this same impostor, by no means a master of his craft, had visited 
three other of the actor-managers, and had in degree been equally 
successful. It was ‘ Johnnie’ Hare who, with tears in his eyes, 
told the story of his lost ‘ tenner.’ 


Mr. Arthur Balfour frequently dined at Ashley Gardens. In 
making up a little party to meet him shortly after he became Prime 
Minister, in 1902, I was fortunate in finding Sir William Harcourt 
disengaged. Separated only by that solid piece of furniture which 
Disraeli long ago thanked heaven stood between Gladstone and 
himself, the two statesmen were at this epoch fighting tooth and 
nail over the Education Bill introduced and personally conducted 
by Mr. Balfour. After dinner Harcourt returned to the House 
and fulminated against the Prime Minister and his colleagues in 
the Government, whom he accused of unconstitutional practices 
in setting up a Committee of Ways and Means twice in thé same 
Session. 

He must have chuckled to himself when Mr. Tommy Bowles, 
speaking at a quarter to ten, stopped in his erudite discourse to 
regard the Treasury Bench, exclaiming ‘ Where is the Prime 
Minister ? It seems barely decent that on an important occasion 
like this he should absent himself from the House.’ 


It happened that on the following night at another dinner 
furnishing pleasing testimony to the condition of political life 
possible only in England, Harcourt found himself once more dining 
with men with whom in the political lists, temporarily closed, he 
had struggled through the day. The occasion was the more 
remarkable as covering a wider range. The host was Lord Charles 
Beresford ; the dinner given in the House of Commons. Counting 
in the host and two American gentlemen whose acquaintance 
Lord Charles made on a recent tour through the United States, 
the company numbered eleven. They included the American 
Ambassador (Mr. Choate), the Prime Minister (Mr. Balfour), Mr. 
Chamberlain, Admiral ‘Jack’ Fisher, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
George Wyndham, the Solicitor-General (Sir Edward Carson), 
and myself. 

* ,It is curious to think that the hardest hitter on the Front 
‘Opposition ’ bench (Harcourt) was perhaps its only occupant who 
would have been admitted to this inner circle of the Ministry. He 
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was quite at home, hugely enjoying his environment, giving quite 
as much as he took in the brilliant word-play that flashed across the 
table. He left punctually on the stroke of nine, at which hour the 
House resumed its sittings, and made a speech on South African 
affairs in which Mr. Chamberlain, following him, tartly discerned 
his ‘ habit of endeavouring, whether in the House or out of it, to 
prove that his opponents are either knaves or fools.’ 

An hour earlier the two old, now severed, friends were bantering 
each other across the dinner-table. 


Amongst the most interesting London dinners are those given 
by the Inns of Court on Grand Nights. Gray’s Inn, one of the 
oldest, has more than others preserved the flavour of antiquity. 
An anonymous poet thus summed up the characteristics of the 
four Inns of Court : 


‘Gray’s Inn for walks, Lincoln’s Inn for wall, 
The Inner Temple for a garden, and the Middle for a hall.’ 


Gray’s Inn walks were famous so far back as the time of Addison. 
Sir Roger de Coverley frequented them, and earlier still, Pepys, 


‘when church was done,’ walked with his wife by Gray’s Inn to 
observe the fashions of the ladies ‘ because of my wife’s making 
some clothes.’ But though the Middle Temple carries the palm 
for the beauty of its hall, Gray’s Inn does not lag far behind. 
Its hall is smaller, but is of exquisite proportions, and dowered 
with a fine carved screen of blackened oak. 

I have dined in other halls on Grand Nights, but found the 
ways at Gray’s Inn much quainter. Each guest is received at the 
entrance by a gowned servitor, who carries a weighty staff, which 
he shoulders, and, walking apace, halts and cries aloud. ‘ By your 
leave, gentlemen.’ Announcing the name of the guest he leads him 
to the end of the room where the Treasurer and Benchers hospitably 
receive him. Before dinner the loving-cup is passed round, accom- 
panied, happily by small pieces of dry toast and bread. At dinner, 
the Treasurer, the Benchers, and guests sit at a cross table, slightly 
raised above the floor. Below are the students and barristers who 
belong to the Inn. Their menu is the same as the Benchers’, but 
I fancy the priceless wines do not go so far afield. One curious 
custom still preserved is for the dishes of meat to be placed on 
these lower tables. The first man hacks off what he wants, the next 
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takes his turn, and so the dish passes down with what is left for 
the unfortunates seated at the remote end. 

When dinner is well advanced the loving-cup once more makes 
its appearance and a toast is drunk to ‘ the glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory of Queen Elizabeth,’ a sovereign always gracious 
to Gray’s Inn. Her portrait, presenting the likeness of a young 
thing just past twenty, looks down to this day on Bench and Bar 
sitting at meat in the old hall. 

Here is the menu of the first dinner I eat on Grand Night at 
Gray’s Inn. It will appear that these learned Benchers and grave 
judges do pretty well at the dinner table :—‘ Oysters ; clear and 
thick turtle ; fillets of sole @ L’Italienne; turbot; slicés of codfish ; 
fried smelts; supréme de volaille aux Truffes; croustades de 
mauviettes d la financiére ; braised capons; York hams; roast 
turkey; haunch of mutton; woodcocks; pheasants; grouse; 
oysters au gratin ; ginger puddings; maraschino jellies ; apricot 
creams ; pastry ; ice puddings; caviare on toast ; cheese straws.’ 
These meats are accompanied by wines of the rarest vintage. For 
hock we had on a certain Grand Night in Michaelmas Term Stein- 
berg Cabinet 1862. There was dry sherry and golden of 1826, 
Pommery of 1874, a bin now, alas! empty. The Burgundy dated 
from 1865, the port from 1858, the Madeira 1854, whilst the claret 
was Chateau Mouton Rothschild 1870. 

After dinner the Benchers and their guests retire to an inner 
chamber where dessert is spread. Three toasts are proposed, the 
speeches that accompany them being such models of after-dinner 
oratory that it may be useful to give a verbatim report. There are 
three raps on the table, and then is heard the voice of the Treasurer 
saying : 

‘Mr. Junior, I give you a toast to the King.’ 

From the other end of the table Mr. Junior, a mature young 
man verging on fifty, repeats in sonorous voice ‘The King!’ 
Whereat all the company stand and drink His Majesty’s health. 

After a short pause three more knocks on the table. ‘ Mr. 
Junior,’ says the eloquent Treasurer, ‘I give you the Prince of 
Wales and the rest of the Royal Family.’ 

‘The Prince of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family,’ echoes 
Mr. Junior from the other end of the table. 

Another interval, three more knocks, and once more the voice 
of the Treasurer : 

‘Mr. Junior, Domus !’ 
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‘ Domus !’ cries Mr. Junior. 

‘Domus! Domus!’ respond the company, and so the last 
toast is drunk. 

It was a curious coincidence that amid such opportunities the 
Treasurer of the year, on the occasion I have in mind, drank water, 
So did the Attorney-General (Sir Richard Webster) though, unlike 
the Treasurer, he is not a total abstainer. I have at other times 
seen him drink, though sparingly, both champagne and port. The 
Treasurer told me that dining at the Lord Mayor’s banquet a 
fortnight earlier he was one of five teetotallers who by odd chance 
happened to sit together, to the consternation of the waiters, 


By the hospitable instinct of my old friend George Bentley I 
was once privileged to be present at a publishers’ trade sale dinner, 
the last surviving relic of an ancient institution. For more than two 
hundred years it was the practice of the great London publishing 
houses to invite their customers to dine with them, as a preliminary 
to the transaction of business. When the institution was founded 
all book business radiated from London. The booksellers of 
London and Westminster bought their stock from the publishers, 
and distributed it through the Provinces. Thus in dealing with 
the London tradesmen publishers were supplying the whole of the 
country. 

From time immemorial the sales were held at a tavern or 
coffee-house selected by common consent. Up to the year 1754, 
the publishers’ sales took place at the Queen’s Head Tavern in 
Paternoster Row. The following year they were removed to the 
Queen’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Then the London Coffee 
House on Ludgate Hill got a turn. Finally, the Albion Tavern 
in Aldersgate Street, a place sacred to the memory of many city 
dinners, was chosen. For nearly two centuries these dinners can 
be traced in the accounts of five taverns. Within the memory of 
our host not less than fourteen of the principal London publishing 
houses had their annual sale dinner. Other times other manners. 
The publishing trade, like everything else, is now done on a different 
basis, and trade sale dinners are things of the past. Longmans 
closed this account in their ledgers thirty-seven years ago. John 
Murray gave his last dinner in 1887. 

George Bentley, of the house of Bentley & Son, anxious to 
keep up the traditions of his famous house, up to the last dined 
once a year with the representatives of ‘the principal libraries 
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and booksellers of the cities of London and Westminster.’ The 
dinner was given at the Albion Hotel at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, an hour at which they used to dine in the city a hundred 
years ago. With the exception of Squire Bancroft and myself all 
the guests were in ‘the trade.’ Mudie was represented, as were 
W. H. Smith & Son, the Grosvenor Gallery Library, Simpkins, 
and a score of other big publishers. 

The dinner was stupendous in its lavish hospitality. When the 
dishes were removed the waiter came round with catalogues of 
the books offered for sale, a couple of pens, and a sheet of blotting 
paper. One of Mr. Bentley’s young men mounted a chair at the end 
of the horseshoe table, and with hammer in hand called out the 
names of the books offered, and solicited subscriptions. Then 
Mudie’s, Smith’s, and the rest subscribed so many copies (thirteen 
to the dozen). The entry was made by another clerk. 

George Bentley stood by the old institution as long as he re- 
mained head of his firm. Thereafter this vestige of an ancient 
London custom crumbled with the rest. 


Another unique dinner that lives in my memory was served 
at the Officers of the Guards Mess at the Tower. After an excellent 
meal I had the rare good fortune to witness a scene not included 
in the programme of an ordinary visit. It was the picturesque 
business of the sentry on guard challenging the Chief Warder, 
who was carrying the keys of the Tower to the Governor. This 
happens every night as the clock strikes eleven, and has befallen 
every night at the same hour back to the days of the Plantagenets. 
The scene takes place before the gate of the Bloody Tower, im- 
mediately facing the Traitor’s Gate, through which Sir Thomas 
More marched on his way back to the condemned cell, the reversed 
axe carried before him signifying the death sentence. From a 
little portico on the right-hand side of the Bloody Tower, the sentry 
turns out and stands on guard. From the Traitor’s Gate there 
presently appear two or three men, one dressed in a scarlet robe 
and carrying a lighted lantern. 

The sentry, bringing his rifle with a sharp click to his shoulder, 
calls out ‘Halt! Who goes there ?’ 

The man in the scarlet gown answers ‘ The keys.’ 

‘Whose keys ?’ inquires the stern sentry. 

“King George’s keys.’ 

‘Pass King George’s keys,’ says the mollified sentry, and the 
8—2 
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warder moves on a pace, then halts, and, holding up his lantern, 
cries aloud ‘ God bless King George.’ The sentry presents arms, 

The men with the Chief Warder chant ‘Amen’ three times, 
and the warder resumes his journey, carrying the keys to the 
Governor of the Tower. 

About this time all the theatres in London are reaching, or 
have passed, the climax of their dramatic pieces. But there is 
nothing in the Metropolis, probably nothing in the world, so finely 
dramatic as this relic of old English history, played here night 
after night, with only the bare walls of the Tower looking on, 
Centuries ago, this same gateway heard the challenge ‘ Whose 
keys?’ The answer was ‘ King Stephen’s keys,’ or ‘ King Henry’s 
keys,’ or ‘ King Edward’s keys,’ down to Queen Elizabeth, and 
so through the mediocrity of the Four Georges. 
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LADY CONNIE? 
BY MRS, HUMPHRY WARD. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue party given at St. Hubert’s on this evening before the Eights 
week was given in honour of a famous guest—the Lord Chancellor 
of the day, one of the strongest members of a strong Government, 
of whom St. Hubert’s, which had nurtured him through his four 
academic years, was quite inordinately proud. It was very seldom 
that their great nursling was able or willing to revisit the old nest. 
But the head of the college, who had been in the same class-list 
and rowed in the same boat with the politician, was now Vice- 
Chancellor of the University ; and the greater luminary had come 
to shine upon the lesser, by way of heightening the dignity of both. 
For the man who has outsoared his fellows likes to remind himself 
by contrast of his callow days, before the hungry and fighting 
impulses had driven him down—a young eaglet—upon the sheep- 
folds of law and politics; while to the majority of mankind, even 
to-day, hero-worship, when it is not too exacting, is agreeable. 

So all Oxford had been bidden. The great Hall of St. Hubert’s, 
with its stately portraits and its emblazoned roof, had been adorned 
with flowers and royally lit up. From the hills round Oxford the 
‘line of festal light ’ made by its Tudor windows, in which gleamed 
the escutcheons of three centuries, could have been plainly seen. 
The High Street was full of carriages, and on the immaculate 
grass of the great quadrangle, groups of the guests, the men in 
academic costume, the women in the airiest and gayest of summer 
dresses, stood to watch the arrivals. The evening was clear and 
balmy; moonrise and dying day disputed the sky; and against 
its pale blue still scratched over with pale pink shreds and wisps 
of cloud, the grey college walls, battlemented and flecked with 
black, rose warmed and transfigured by that infused and golden 
summer in which all Oxford lay bathed. Through open gateways 
there were visions of green gardens, girdled with lilacs and chestnuts ; 
and above the quadrangle towered the crocketed spire of St. Mary’s, 
ethereally wrought, it seemed, in ebony and silver, the broad May 
moon behind it. Within the hall, the guests were gathering fast. 


1 Copyright, 1915, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the United States of America. 
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The dais of the high table was lit by the famous candelabra 
bequeathed to the college under Queen Anne; a piano stood 
ready, and a space had been left for the college choir who were to 
entertain the party. In front of the dais in academic dress stood 
the Vice-Chancellor, a thin, silver-haired man, with a determined 
mouth, such as befitted the champion of a hundred orthodoxies ; 
and beside him his widowed niece, a nervous and rather featureless 
lady who was helping him to receive. The guest of the evening 
had not yet appeared. 

Mr. Sorell, in a master’s gown, stood talking with a man, also 
in a master’s gown, but much older than himself, a man with a 
singular head—both flat and wide—scanty reddish hair, touched 
with grey, a massive forehead, pale blue eyes, and a long pointed 
chin. Among the bright colours of so many of the gowns around 
him—the yellow and red of the doctors of law, the red and black 
of the divines, the red and white of the musicians—this man’s 
plain black was conspicuous. Everyone who knew Oxford knew 
why this eminent scholar and theologian had never become a doctor 
of divinity. The University imposes one of her few remaining 
tests on her D.D.’s; Mr. Wenlock, Master of Beaufort, had never 
been willing to satisfy it, so he remained undoctored. When he 
preached the University sermon he preached in the black gown ; 
while every ambitious cleric who could put a thesis together could 
flaunt his red and black in the Vice-Chancellor’s procession on 
Sundays in the University Church. The face was one of mingled 
irony and melancholy, and there came from it sometimes the 
strangest cackling laugh. 

‘Well, you must show me this Phenix,’ he was saying in a 
nasal voice to Sorell, who had been talking eagerly. ‘ Young 
women of the right sort are rare just now.’ 

‘What do you call the right sort, Master ? 

‘Oh, my judgment doesn’t count. I only ask to be entertained.’ 

‘ Well, talk to her of Rome, and see if you are not pleased.’ 

The Master shrugged his shoulders. 

‘They can all do it—the clever sort. They know too much 
about the Forum. They make me wish sometimes that Lanciani 
had never been born.’ 

Sorell laughed. 

* This girl is not a pedant.’ 

‘I take your word. And of course I remember her father. 
No pedantry there. And all the scholarship that could possibly be 
expected from an Earl. Ah, is this she ? ’ 
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For in thenowcrowded hall, filled with the chatter of many voices, 
a group was making its way from the doorway, on one member 
of which many curious eyes had been already turned. In front 
came Mrs. Hooper, spectacled, her small nose in air, the corners 
of her mouth sharply drawn down. Then Dr. Ewen, fair-haired, 
tall and stooping; then Alice, pretty, self-conscious, provincial, 
and spoilt by what seemed an inherited poke ; and finally a slim 
and stately young person in white satin, who carried her head 
and her long throat with a remarkable freedom and self-confidence. 
The head was finely shaped, and the eyes brilliant; but in the 
rest of the face the features were so delicate, the mouth, especially, 
so small and subtle, as to give a first impression of insignificance. 
The girl seemed all eyes and neck, and the coils of brown hair 
wreathed round the head were disproportionately rich and heavy. 
The Master observing her said to himself—‘ No beauty!’ Then 
she smiled—at Sorell apparently, who was making his way towards 
her—and the onlooker hurriedly suspended judgment. He noticed 
also that no one who looked at her could help looking again ; and 
that the nervous expression natural to a young girl, who realises 
that she is admired but that policy and manners forbid her to 
show any pleasure in the fact, was entirely absent. 

‘She is so used to all her advantages that she forgets them,’ 
thought the Master, adding with an inward smile— but if we 
forgot them—perhaps that would be another matter! Yes— 
she is like her mother-—but taller.’ 

For on that day ten years earlier, when Ella Risborough had 
taken Oxford by storm, she and Lord Risborough had found time 
to look in on the Master for twenty minutes, he and Lord Risborough 
having been frequent correspondents on matters of scholarship 
for some years. And Lady Risborough had chattered and smiled 
her way through the Master’s lonely house—he had only just been 
appointed head of his college and was then unmarried—leaving 
a deep impression. 

‘I must make friends with her,’ he thought, following Ella 
Risborough’s daughter with his eyes. ‘There are some gaps to 
fill up.’ 

He meant in the circle of his girl protégées. For the Master 
had a curious history, well known in Oxford. He had married 
a cousin of his own, much younger than himself; and after five 
years they had separated, for reasons undeclared. She was now 
dead, and in his troubled blue eyes there were buried secrets no 
one would ever know. But under what appeared to a stranger 
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to be a harsh pedantic exterior the Master carried a very soft 
heart, and an invincible liking for the society of young women, 
Oxford about this time was steadily filling with girl-students, who 
were then a new feature in its life. The Master was a kind of 
queer patron saint among them, and to a chosen three or four, an 
intimate mentor and lasting friend. His sixty years, and the 
streaks of grey in his red straggling locks, his European reputation 
as a scholar and thinker, his old sister, and his quiet house, forbade 
the slightest breath of scandal in connection with these girl-friend- 
ships. Yet the girls to whom the Master devoted himself, whose 
essays he read, whose blunders he corrected, whose Schools he 
watched over, and in whose subsequent love-affairs he took the 
liveliest interest, were rarely or never plain to look upon. He 
chose them for their wits, but also for their faces. His men friends 
observed it with amusement. The little notes he wrote them, 
the birthday presents he sent them—generally some small worm 
copy of a French or Latin classic—his coveted invitations, or 
congratulations, were all marked by a note of gallantry, stately 
and old-fashioned like the furniture of his drawing-room, but 
quite different from anything he ever bestowed upon the men 
students of his college. 

Of late he had lost two of his chief favourites. One, a delicious 
creature, with a head of auburn hair, and a real talent for writing 
verse, had left Oxford suddenly to make a marriage so foolish 
that he really could not forgive her or put up with her intolerable 
husband ; and the other, a muse, with the brow of one, and the 
slenderest hand and foot, whom he and others were hopefully 
piloting towards a second class at least—possibly a first—in the 
Honour Classical School, had broken down in health, so that her 
mother and a fussy doctor had hurried her away to a rest-cure in 
Switzerland, and thereby slit her academic life and all her chances 
of fame. Both had been used to come—independently—for the 
Master was in his own way far too great a social epicure to mix his 
pleasures—to tea on Sundays; to sit on one side of a blazing fire, 
while the Master sat on the other, a Persian cat playing chaperon 
on the rug between, and the book-lined walls of the Master’s most 
particular sanctum looking down upon them ; while in the drawing- 
room beyond, Miss Wenlock, at the tea-table, sat-patiently waiting 
till her domestic god should declare the séance over, allow her to 
make tea, and bring in the young and honoured guest. And now 
both charmers had vanished from the scene, and had left no equals 
behind. The Master, who possessed the same sort of tact in 
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training young women that Lord Melbourne showed in educating 
the girl-Queen, was left without his most engaging occupation. 

Ah !—that good fellow, Sorell, was bringing her up to him. 

‘Master, Lady Constance would like to be introduced to 
ou.’ 
The Master was immensely flattered. Why should she wish to 
be introduced to such an old fogey ? But there she was, smiling 
at him. 

‘You knew my father. I am sure you did! ’ 

His elderly heart was touched, his taste captured at once. 
Sorell had engineered it all perfectly. His description of the girl 
had fired the Master; and his sketch of the Master in the girl’s 
ear, as a kind of girlhood’s arbiter, had amused and piqued her. 
‘Yes, do introduce me! Will he ever ask me to tea? I should 
be so alarmed ! ’ 

It was all settled in a few minutes. Sunday was to see her 
introduction to the Master’s inner circle, which met in summer, 
not between books and a blazing fire, but in the small college garden 
hidden amid the walls of Beaufort. Sorell was to bring her. The 
Master did not even go through the form of inviting either Mrs. 
Hooper or Miss Hooper. In all such matters he was a chartered 
libertine and did what he pleased. 

Then he watched her in what seemed something of a triumphal 
progress through the crowded Hall. He saw the looks of the girl- 
students from the newly-organised women’s colleges, as she passed 
—a little askance and chill; he watched a Scotch metaphysical 
professor, with a fiery face set in a mass of flaming hair and beard, 
which had won him the nickname from his philosophical pupils of 
‘the devil in a mist,’ forcing an introduction to her; he saw the 
Vice-Chancellor, graciously unbending, and man after man come 
up among the younger dons, to ask Sorell to present them. She 
received it all with a smiling and nonchalant grace, perfectly at 
her ease, it seemed, and ready to say the right thing to young and 
old. ‘It’s the training they get—the young women of her sort— 
that does it,’ thought the Master. ‘They are in society from their 
babyhood. Our poor, battered aristocracy !—the Radicals have 
kicked away all its natural supports, and left it dans Pair; but it 
can still teach manners, and the art to please. The undergraduates, 
however, seem shy of her.’ 

For although among the groups of men, who stood huddled 
together mostly at the back of the room, many eyes were turned 
upon the newcomer, no one among them approached her. She 
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held her court among the seniors, as no doubt, thought the Master, 
she had been accustomed to do from the days of her short frocks, 
He envisaged the apartment in the Palazzo Barberini whereof 
the fame had often reached Oxford, for the Risboroughs held open 
house there for the English scholar and professor on his travels, 
He himself had not been in Rome for fifteen years, and had never 
made the Risboroughs’ acquaintance in Italy. But the kind of 
society which gathers round the English peer of old family who 
takes an apartment in Rome or Florence for the winter was quite 
familiar to him—the travelling English men and women of the 
same class ; diplomats of all nations ; high ecclesiastics, including 
a Cardinal or two ; the heads of the great artistic or archeological 
schools; Americans, generals, senators, deputies—with just a 
sprinkling of young men. A girl of this girl’s age and rank would 
have many opportunities, of course, of meeting young men, in 
the free and fascinating life of the Roman spring, but primarily 
her business in her mother’s salon would have been to help her 
mother, to make herself agreeable to the older men, and to gather 
her education—in art, literature, and politics—as a coming woman 
of the world, from their talk. The Master could see her smiling on 
a Monsignore, carrying tea to a Cardinal, or listening to the Gari- 
baldian tales of some old veteran of the Risorgimento. 

‘It is an education—of its own kind,’ he thought. ‘Is it 
worth more or less than other kinds ? ’ 

And he looked round paternally on some of the young girl 
students then just penetrating Oxford; fresh, pleasant faces— 
little positive beauty—and on many the stamp, already prematurely 
visible, of the anxieties of life, for those who must earn a livelihood. 
Not much taste in dress, which in those early days was often 
defiantly unbecoming ; hair, either untidy, or treated as an enemy, 
scraped back, held in, the sole object being to take as little time 
over it as possible ; and, in general the note upon them all, of an 
educated and thrifty middle class. His feelings, his sympathies, 
were all with them. But the old gallant in him was stirred by the 
tall figure in white satin, winding its graceful way through the room 
and conquering as it went. 

‘ Ah—now that fellow Herbert Pryce has got hold of her, of 
course! If ever there was a climber !—But what does Miss Hooper 
say ?’ 

And retreating to a safe corner the Master watched with amuse- 
ment the flattering eagerness with which Mr. Pryce, who was a 
Fellow of his own College, was laying siege to the newcomer. Pryce 
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was rapidly making a great name for himself as a mathematician. 
‘And is a second-rate fellow, all the same,’ thought the Master, 
contemptuously, being like Uncle Ewen a classic of the classics. 
But the face of little Alice Hooper, which he caught from time to 
time, watching—with a strained and furtive attention—the con- 
versation between Pryce and her cousin, was really a tragedy ; at 
least a tragi-comedy. Some girls are born to be supplanted ! 

But who was it Sorell was introducing to her now ?—to the 
evident annoyance of Mr. Pryce, who must needs vacate the field. 
A striking figure of a youth! Golden hair, of a wonderful ruddy 
shade, and a clear pale face; delicate proportions, with a look of 
distinction ; and a shy, sensitive expression. 

The Master turned to enquire of a Christ Church don who had 
come up to speak to him. 

‘Who is that young man with a halo like the Blessed 
Damosel ? ’ 

‘Talking to Lady Constance Bledlow? Oh, don’t you know ? 
He is Sorell’s protégé, Radowitz, a young musician—a beautiful 
pianist, and a composer, too!—so they say. Sorell discovered 
him in Paris, made great friends with him, and then persuaded 
him to come and take the Oxford musical degree. He is at Marmion, 
where the dons watch over him. But I am told he has been 
abominably ragged by the rowdy set in College—led by that man 
Falloden. Do you know him ?’ 

‘The fellow who got the Ireland, last year ? ’ 

The other nodded. 

‘ As clever, and as objectionable as they make ‘em !—Ah, here 
comes our great man!’ 

For amid a general stir, the Lord Chancellor had made his 
entrance, and was distributing greetings, as he passed up the Hall, 
to his academic contemporaries and friends. He was a tall, burly 
man, with a strong black head and black eyes under bushy brows, 
combined with an infantile mouth and chin, long and happily 
caricatured in all the comic papers. But in his D.C.L. gown he 
made a very fine appearance ; assembled Oxford was proud of him 
as one of the most successful of her sons ; and his progress towards 
the dais was almost royal. 

Suddenly, his voice—a famous voix d’or, well known in the 
Courts, and in Parliament—was heard above the general buzz. 
It spoke in astonishment and delight. 

‘Lady Constance! where on earth have you sprung from ? 
Well, this is a pleasure ! ’ 
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And* Oxford looked on amused, while its distinguished guest 
shook a young lady in white by both hands, asking eagerly a score 
of questions, which he would hardly allow her to answer. The 
young lady too was evidently pleased by the meeting ; her face 
had flushed and lit up ; and the bystanders for the first time thought 
her not only graceful and picturesque, but positively handsome, 

‘Ewen!’ said Mrs. Hooper angrily in her husband’s ear— 
‘why didn’t Connie tell us she knew Lord Glaramara! She let me 
talk about him to her—and never said a word !—a single word!’ 

Ewen Hooper shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, my dear.’ 

Mrs. Hooper turned to her daughter who had been standing 
silent and neglected beside her, suffering, as her mother well knew, 
torments of wounded pride and feeling. For although Herbert 
Pryce had been long since dismissed by Connie, he had not yet 
returned to the side of the eldest Miss Hooper. 

‘I don’t like such ways,’ said Mrs. Hooper, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘It was ill-bred and underhand of Connie not to tell us 
at once—I shall certainly speak to her about it!’ 

‘It makes us look such fools,’ said Alice, her mouth pursed 
and set. ‘I told Mr. Pryce that Connie knew no one to-night, 
except Mr. Sorell and Mr. Falloden.’ 


The Hall grew more crowded ; the talk more furious. Lord 
Glaramara insisted, with the wilfulness of the man who can do as 
he pleases, that Constance Bledlow—whoever else came and went— 
should stay beside him. 

‘You can’t think what I owed to her dear people in Rome 
three years ago!’ he said to the Vice-Chancellor. ‘I adored her 
mother! And Constance is a charming child. She and I made 
great friends. Has she come to live in Oxford fora time ? Lucky 
Oxford! What—with the Hoopers? Don’t know ’em.—I shall 
introduce her to some of my particular allies.’ 

Which he did in profusion, so that Constance found herself 
bewildered by a constant stream of new acquaintances—fellows, 
professors, heads of colleges—of various ages and types, who 
looked at her with amused and kindly eyes, talked to her for a 
few pleasant minutes and departed, quite conscious that they 
had added a pebble to the girl’s pile, and delighted to have 
done it. 

‘It is your cousin, not the Lord Chancellor, who is the guest 
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of the evening!’ laughed Herbert Pryce, who had made his way 
back at last to Alice Hooper. ‘ I never saw such a success ! ’ 

Alice tossed her head in a petulant silence; and a madrigal 
by the College choir checked any further remarks from Mr. Pryce. 
After the madrigal, came a general move for refreshments, which 
were set out in the College Library and in the garden. The Lord 
Chancellor must needs offer his arm to his host’s sister, and lead 
the way. The Warden followed, with the wife of the Dean of 
Christ Church, and the Hall began to thin. Lord Glaramara looked 
back, smiling and beckoning to Constance, as though to say— 
‘Don’t altogether desert me!’ 

But a voice—a tall figure—interposed— 

‘Lady Constance, let me take you into the garden? It’s 
much nicer than upstairs.’ 

A slight shiver ran, unseen, through the girl’s frame. She 
wished to say No; she tried to say No. And instead she looked 
up—haughty, but acquiescent. 

‘Very well.’ 

And she followed Douglas Falloden through the panelled 
passage outside the Hall leading to the garden. Sorell, who had 
hurried up to find her, arrived in time to see her disappearing 


through the lights and shadows of the moonlit lawn. 


‘We can do this sort of thing pretty well, can’t we? It’s 
banal because it happens every year, and because it’s all mixed 
up with salmon mayonnaise, and cider-cup ; and it isn’t banal, 
because it’s Oxford ! ’ 

Constance was sitting under the light shadow of a plane tree, 
not yet fully out; Failoden was stretched on the grass at her 
feet. Before her ran a vast lawn which had taken generations 
to make; and all round it, masses of flowering trees, chestnuts, 
lilacs, laburnums, now advancing, now receding, made inlets or 
promontories of the grass, turned into silver by the moonlight. 
At the furthest edge, through the pushing pyramids of chestnut 
blossom, and the dim drooping gold of the laburnums, could be 
seen the bastions and battlements of the old city wall, once a 
fighting reality, now tamed into the mere ornament and appendage 
of this quiet garden. Over the trees and over the walls, rose the 
spires and towers of a wondrous city ; while on the grass, or through 
the winding paths disappearing into bosky distances, flickered 
white dresses, and the slender forms of young men and maidens, 
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A murmur of voices rose and fell on the warm night air ; and the 
sound of singing—the thin sweetness of boyish notes—came from 
the Hall, whose decorated windows, brightly lit, shone out over 
the garden. 

‘It’s Oxford—and it’s Brahms,’ said Constance. ‘I seem to 
have known it all before—in music :—the trees—the lawn—the 
figures—appearing and disappearing—the distant singing——’ 

She spoke in a low dreamy tone, her chin propped on her hand. 
Nothing could have been, apparently, quieter or more self-governed, 
than her attitude. But her inner mind was full of tumult ; resent- 
ful memory ; uneasy joy; and a tremulous fear, both of herself 
and of the man at her feet. And the man knew it, or guessed it. 
He dragged himself a little nearer to her on the grass. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me when you were coming ? ’ 

The tone was light and laughing. 

“I owe you no account of my actions,’ said the girl quickly. 

‘We agreed to be friends.’ 

‘No! We are not friends.’ She spoke with suppressed 
violence, and breaking a twig from the tree overshadowing her, 
she threw it from her, as though the action were a relief. 

He sat up, looking up into her face, his hands clasped round his 
knees. 

‘That means—you haven’t forgiven me ? ’ 

‘ It means—that I have discovered what sort of a person you 
are,’ she said, passionately ; ‘and that—it was not an attraction 
to me to find you here—quite the reverse ! ’ 

* Yet here you are—sitting with me in this garden—and you are 
looking delicious! That dress becomes you so—you are so graceful 
—so exquisitely graceful! And you never found a more perfect 
setting than this place—these lawns, and trees—and the old 
college walls. Oxford was waiting for you, and you for Oxford. 
Are you laughing at me ?’ 

‘ Naturally !’ 

“I could rave on by the hour if you would listen to me.’ 

“We have both something better to do—thank goodness! 
May I ask if you are doing any work ?’ 

He laughed. 

‘Ten hours a day. This is my first evening out since March. 
I came to meet you.’ 

Constance bowed ironically. Then for the first time since 
their conversation began, it might have been seen that she had 


annoyed him. 
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‘Friends are not allowed to doubt each other’s statements ! ’ 
he said, with animation. ‘ You see I still persist that you allowed 
me that name, when—you refused me a better. As to my work, 
ask any of my friends. Talk to Meyrick. He is a dear boy, 
and will tell you anything you like. He and I “ dig ”’ together 
in Beaumont Street. My Schools are now only a fortnight away. 
I work four hours in the morning. Then I play till six—and get 
jn another six hours between then and 1] A.M. 

‘Wonderful!’ said Constance coolly. ‘ Your ways at Cannes 
were different. It’s a mercy there’s no Monte Carlo within reach.’ 

‘TI play when I play, and work when I work!’ he said with 
emphasis. “The only thing to hate and shun always—is 
moderation.’ 

‘And you call yourself a classic! Well, you seem to be sure 
of your First. At least, Uncle Ewen says so.’ 

‘Ewen Hooper? He is a splendid fellow—a real Hellenist. 
He and I get on capitally. About your aunt—I am not so sure.’ 
‘Nobody obliges you to know her,’ was the tranquil reply. 

‘Ah !—but if she has the keeping of you! Are you coming 
to tea with me, and my people? I have got a man in college to 
lend me hisrooms. My mother and sister will be up for two nights. 
Very inconsiderate of them—with my Schools coming on—but 
they would do it. Thursday ?—before the Eights? Won’t my 
mother be chaperon enough ? ’ 

‘Certainly. But it only puts off the evil day.’ 

“When I must grovel to Mrs. Hooper ?—if I am to see any- 
thing of you ? Splendid! You are trying to discipline me again— 
as you did at Cannes!’ 

In the semi-darkness, she could see the amusement in his eyes. 
Her own feeling, in its mingled weakness and antagonism, was that 
of the feebler wrestler, just holding his ground, and fearing every 
moment to be worsted by some unexpected trick of the game. 
She gave no signs of it, however. 

‘I tried, and I succeeded!’ she said, as she rose. ‘ You found 
out that rudeness to my friends didn’t answer! Shall we go and 
get some lemonade? Wasn’t that why you brought me here ? 
I think I see the tent.’ 

They walked on together. She seemed to see—exultantly— 
that she had both angered and excited him. 

‘I am never rude,’ he declared. ‘I am only honest! Only 
nobody, in this mealy-mouthed world, allows you to be honest; 
to say and do exactly what represents you. But I shall not be 
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rude to anybody under your wing. Promise me to come to tea, 
and I will appear on Saturday afternoon to call on your aunt, and 
behave like any sucking dove.’ 

Constance considered it. 

‘Lady Laura must write to Aunt Ellen.’ 

‘Of course. Any other commands ?’ 

‘Not at present.’ 

‘Then let me offer some humble counsels in return. I beg 
you not to make friends with that red-haired poseur I saw you 
talking to in the Hall.’ 

‘Mr. Radowitz!—the musician? I thought him delightful! 
He is coming to play to me to-morrow.’ 

‘Ah, I thought so!’ said Falloden, wrathfully. ‘He is an 
impossible person. He bores people to death, about Poland—and 
his ancestors—and his music. I daresay his music’s all right—but 
it doesn’t excuse the airs he gives himself, and his general 
insolence. He curries favour of course—abominably—with the 
dons. There is a movement going on in college to suppress him. 
I warn you I may not be able to keep out of it.’ 

‘He is an artist!’ cried Constance. ‘ You have only to look 
at him, to talk to him, to see it. And artists are always persecuted 
by stupid people. But you are not stupid!’ 

‘ Yes, I am, where people like that are concerned,’ said Falloden 
coldly. ‘I prefer to be. Nevermind. We won’t excite ourselves. 
He is not worth it. Perhaps he’ll improve—in time. But there is 
another man I warn you against—Mr. Herbert Pryce.’ 

‘ A great friend of my cousins’,’ said Constance, mockingly. 

‘I know. He is always flirting with the eldest girl. It is a 
shame ; for he will never marry her. He wants money and position, 
and he is so clever he will get them. Heis nota gentleman, and he 
rarely tells the truth. But heissureto make upto you. I thought 
I had better tell you beforehand.’ 

‘My best thanks! You breathe charity !’ 

‘No—only prudence. And after my Schools I throw my books 
to the dogs, and I shall have a fortnight more of term with nothing 
to do—except—Are you going to ride?’ he asked her abruptly. 
‘ You said at Cannes that you meant to ride when you came to 
Oxford.’ 

‘My aunt doesn’t approve.’ 

‘ As if that would stop you! I can tell you where you can get 
a horse—a mare that would just suit you. I know all the stables 
in Oxford. Wait till we meet on Thursday. Would you care to 
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ride in the Lathom woods? (He named a famous estate near 
Oxford.) I have a permit, and could get you one. They are 
relations of mine.’ 

Constance excused herself; but scarcely with decision. Her 
plans, she said, must depend upon her cousins. Falloden smiled, 
and dropped the subject for the moment. Then, as they moved on 
together through the sinuous ways of the garden, flooded with the 
scent of hawthorns and lilacs, towards the open tent crowded with 
folk at the farther end, there leapt in both the same intoxicating 
sense of youth and strength, the same foreboding of passion, half 
restlessness, and half enchantment... . 


‘I looked for you everywhere,’ said Sorell, as he made his way 
to Constance through the crowd of departing guests in the College 
gateway. ‘Where did you hide yourself? The Lord Chancellor 
was sad not to say good-bye to you.’ 

Constance summoned an answering tone of regret. 

‘How good of him! I was only exploring the garden—with 
Mr. Falloden.’ 

At the name, there was a quick and stiffening change in Sorell’s 
face. 

“You knew him before? Yes—he told me. A queer fellow— 
very able. They say he'll get his First. Well—we shall meet at 
the Eights and then we'll make plans. Good-night.’ 

He smiled on her, and went his way, ruminating uncom- 
fortably as he walked back to his College along the empty mid- 
night streets. Falloden? It was to be hoped there was nothing in 
that! How Ella Risborough would have detested the type! But 
there was much that was not her mother in the daughter. He 
vowed to himself that he would do his small best to watch over Ella 
Risborough’s child. 


There was little or no conversation in the four-wheeler that bore 
the Hooper party home. Mrs. Hooper and Alice were stiffly silent, 
while the Reader chaffed Constance a little about her successes 
of the evening. But he too was sleepy and tired, and the talk 
dropped. As they lighted their bedroom candles in the hall, Mrs. 
Hooper said to her niece, in her thin, high tone—mincing and 
coldly polite : 

“I think it would have been better, Constance, if you had told us 
you knew Lord Glaramara. I don’t wish to find fault, but such— 
such concealments—are really very awkward ! ’ 
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Constance opened her eyes. She could have defended herself 
easily. She had no idea that her aunt was unaware of the old 
friendship between her parents and Lord Glaramara, who was no 
more interesting to her personally than many others of their Roman 
habitués, of whom the world was full. But she was too preoccupied 
to spend any but the shortest words on such a silly thing. 

‘I’m sorry, Aunt Ellen. I really didn’t understand.’ 

And she went up to bed, thinking only of Falloden; while 
Alice followed her, her small face pinched and weary, her girlish 
mind full of pain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the day after the Vice-Chancellor’s party, Falloden, after a 
somewhat slack morning’s work, lunched in college with Meyrick. 
After Hall, the quadrangle was filled with strolling men, hatless and 
smoking, discussing the chances of the Eights, the last debate at 
the Union, and the prospects of individual men in the Schools. 

Presently the sound of a piano was heard from the open windows 
of a room on the first floor. 

‘ Great Scott ! "—said Falloden irritably to Meyrick, with whom 
he was walking arm in arm,—‘ What a noise that fellow Radowitz 
makes! Why should we have to listen to him? He behaves as 
though the whole College belongs to him. We can’t hear ourselves 
speak.’ 

‘Treat him like a barrel-organ and remove him!’ said Meyrick 
laughing. He was a light-hearted easy-going youth, a ‘fresher’ 
in his first summer term, devoted to Falloden, whose physical and 
intellectual powers seemed to him amazing. 

‘Bombard him first!’ said Falloden. ‘ Who’s got some soda- 
water bottles?’ And he beckoned imperiously to a neighbouring 
group of men,—‘ bloods ’—always ready to follow him in a ‘ rag,’ 
and heroes together with him of a couple of famous bonfires, in 
Falloden’s first year. 

They came up, eager for any mischief, the summer weather in 
their veins like wine. They stood round Falloden laughing and 
chaffing, till finally three of them disappeared at his bidding. They 
came rushing back, from various staircases, laden with soda-water 
bottles. 

Then Falloden, with two henchmen, placed himself under 
Radowitz’s windows, and summoned the offender in a stentorian 
voice. 
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‘ Radowitz !—Stop that noise! ’ 

No answer—except that Radowitz in discoursing some ‘ music 
of the future,’ and quite unaware of the shout from below, pounded 
and tormented the piano more than ever. The waves of crashing 
sound seemed to fill the quadrangle. 

‘ We'll summon him thrice!’ said Falloden. ‘Then—fire!’ 

But Radowitz remained deaf, and the assailant below gave the 
order. Three strong right arms below discharged three soda-water 
bottles which went through the open window. 

‘My goody ! ’ said Meyrick, ‘I hope he’s well out of the way ! ’ 
There was a sound of breaking glass. Then Radowitz, furious, 
appeared at his window, his golden hair more halo-like than ever 
in the bright sun. 

‘What are you doing, you idiots ?’ 

‘Stop that noise, Radowitz!’ shouted Falloden. ‘It annoys 
us!’ 

‘Can’thelpit. It pleases me,’ said Radowitz shortly, proceeding 
to close the window. But he had scarcely done so, when Falloden 
launched another bottle, which went smash through the window 
and broke it. The glass fell out into the quadrangle, raising all the 
echoes. The rioters below held their laughing breaths. 

‘Tsay, what about the dons ? ’ said one. 

‘Keep a look out ! ’ said another. 

But meanwhile Radowitz had thrown up the injured window, 
and crimson with rage, he leaned far out and flung half a broken 
bottle at the group below. All heads ducked, but the ragged missile 
only just missed Meyrick’s curly poll. 

“Not pretty that !—not pretty at all!’ said Falloden, coolly. 
‘Might really have done some mischief. We'll avenge you, Meyrick. 
Follow me, you fellows ! ’ 

And in one solid phalanx, they charged, six or seven strong, 
up Radowitz’ staircase. But he was ready for them. The oak 
was sported, and they could hear him dragging some heavy chairs 
against it. Meanwhile, from the watchers left in the quad, came a 
loud cough. 

“Dons !—by Jove! Scatter!’ And they rushed farther up 
the staircase, taking refuge in the rooms of two of the ‘ raggers.’ 
The look-out in the quadrangle turned to walk quietly towards the 
porter’s lodge. The Senior Tutor—a spare tall man with a Jove- 

like brow—emerged from the library, and stood on the steps survey- 
ing the broken glass. 

* All run to cover, of course!’ was his reflection, half scornful, 
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half disgusted. ‘ But I am certain I heard Falloden’s voice. What 
a puppy stage it is! They would be better employed Worrying 
old boots ! ’ 

But philosopher or no, he got no clue. The quadrangle wa; 
absolutely quiet and deserted, save for the cheeping of the swallows 
flitting across it, and the whistling of a lad in the porter’s lodge, 
The Senior Tutor returned to the library, where he was unpacking 
a box of new books. 


The rioters emerged at discreet intervals, and rejoined each 
other in the broad street outside the college. 

‘ Vengeance is still due ! ’—said Falloden, towering among them, 
always with the faithful and grinning Meyrick at his side—‘and 
we will repay. But now, to our tents! Ta, ta!’ And dismissing 
them all, including Meyrick, he walked off alone in the direction of 
Holywell. He was going to look out a horse for Constance Bledlow. 

As he walked he said to himself that he was heartily sick of this 
Oxford life, ragging and all. It was a good thing it was so nearly 
done. He meant to get his First, because he didn’t choose, having 
wasted so much time over it, not to get it. But it wouldn’t give 
him any particular pleasure to get it. The only thing that really 
mattered was that Constance Bledlow was in Oxford, and that 
when his Schools were over, he would have nothing to do but to 
stay on two or three weeks, and force the running with her. He 
felt himself immeasurably older than his companions with whom 
he had just been rioting. His mind was set upon a man’s interests 
and aims—marriage, travel, Parliament; they were still boys, 
without a mind among them. None the less, there was an under- 
plot running through his consciousness all the time—as to how best 
to punish Radowitz—both for his throw, and his impertinence in 
monopolising a certain lady for at least a quarter of an hour on the 
preceding evening. 

At the well-known livery-stables in Holywell, he found a certain 
animation. Horses were in demand, as there were manceuvres 
going on in Blenheim Park, and the minds of both dons and under- 
graduates were drawn thither. But Falloden succeeded in getting 
hold of the manager and absorbing his services at once. 

‘Show you something really good, fit for a lady ?’ 

The manager took him through the stables, and Falloden in 
the end picked out precisely the beautiful brown mare of which he 
had spoken to Constance. 

‘ Nobody else is to ride her, please, till the lady I am acting for 
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has tried her,’ he said peremptorily to the manager. ‘I shall try 
her myself to-morrow. And what about a groom ?—a decent 
fellow, mind, with a decent livery.’ 

He saw a possible man, and another horse, reserving both provi- 
sionally. Then he walked hurriedly to his lodgings to see if by any 
chance there were a note for him there. He had wired to his 
mother the day before, telling her to write to Constance Bledlow 
and Mrs. Hooper by the evening’s post, suggesting that, on Thursday 
before the Eights, Lady Laura should pick her up at Medburn 
Hall, take her to tea at Falloden’s lodgings, and then on to the 
Rights. Lady Laura was to ask for an answer addressed to the 
lodgings. 

He found one—-a little note, with a crest and monogram he knew 
well. 

‘ Medburn House. 

‘Dear Mr. FatLtopEn,—I am very sorry I cannot come to tea 
to-morrow. But my Aunt and cousins seem to have made an 
engagement forme. No doubt I shall see Lady Laura at the boats. 


My Aunt thanks her for her kind letter. 
* Yours very truly, 
‘CoNSTANCE BLEDLOW.’ 


Falloden bit his lip. He had reckoned on an acceptance— 
having done everything that had been prescribed to him; and he 
felt injured. He walked on, fuming and meditating, to Vincent's 


Club, and wrote a reply. 


‘Dear Lapy Constancr,—A thousand regrets! I hope for 
better luck next time. Meanwhile, as you say, we shall meet 
to-morrow at the Eights. I have spent much time to-day, in trying 
to find you a horse, as we agreed. The mare I told you of is really 
a beauty. I am going to try her to-morrow, and will report when 
we meet. I admire your nepticular (I believe neptis is the Latin 
for niece)—docility ! 

‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘Douatas FALLODEN.’ 


‘Will that offend her?’ he thought. ‘But a pin-prick is 
owed. I was distinctly given to understand that if the proprieties 
were observed, she would come.’ 

In reality however, he was stimulated by her refusal, as he 
was by all forms of conflict, which, for him, made the zest of life. 

He shut himself up that evening and the following morning 
with his Greats work. Then he and Meyrick rushed up to the 
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racket courts in the Parks for an hour's hard exercise, after which, 
in the highest physical spirits, a splendid figure in his white flannels, 
with the dark blue cap and sash of the Harrow Eleven—(he had 
quarrelled with the captain of the ‘ Varsity’ Eleven, very early 
in his Oxford career, and by a heroic sacrifice to what he conceived 
to be his dignity, had refused to let himself be tried for it)—he 
went off to meet his mother and sister at the railway station. 

It was, of course, extremely inconsiderate of his mother to 
be coming at all in these critical weeks before the Schools. She 
ought to have kept away. And yet he would be very glad to 
see her—and Nelly. He was fond of his home people, and they 
of him. They were his belongings—and they were Fallodens, 
Therefore his strong family pride accepted them, and made the 
most of them. 

But his countenance fell when, as the train slowed into the 
railway station, he perceived beckoning to him from the windows, 
not two Fallodens, but four ! 

“What has mother been about?’ He stood aghast. For 
there were not only Lady Laura and Nelly, but Trix, a schoolgirl 
of fourteen, and Roger, the Winchester boy of twelve, who was 
still at home after an attack of measles. 

They beamed at him as they descended. The children were 
quite aware they were superfluous, and fell upon him with glee. 

“You don’t want us, Duggy, we know! But we made mother 
bring us.’ 

‘Mother, really you ought to have given me notice! ’ said her 
reproachful son. ‘ What am I to do with these brats ?’ 

But the brats hung upon him, and his mother, ‘ fat, fair and 
forty, —smiled propitiatingly. 

‘Oh, my dear Duggy, never mind. They amuse themselves. 
They’ve promised to be good. And they get into mischief in 
London, directly my back’s turned. How nice you look in flannels, 
dear! Are you going to row this afternoon ?’ 

‘ Well, considering you know that my Schools are coming on 
in a fortnight——’ said Falloden, exasperated. 

‘It’s so annoying of them!’ said Lady Laura, sighing. ‘I 
wanted to bring Nelly up for two or three weeks. We could have 
got a house. But your father wouldn’t hear of it.’ 

‘I should rather think not! Mother, do you want me to get 
a decent degree, or do you not ?’ 

‘ But of course you're sure to,’ said Lady Laura with provoking 
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optimism, hanging on his arm. ‘And now give us some tea, 
for were all ravenous! And what about that girl, Lady 
Constance ? ’ 

‘She can’t come. Her aunt has made another engagement 
for her. You'll meet her at the boats.’ 

Lady Laura looked relieved. 

‘Well then, we can go straight to our tea. But of course I 
wrote. I always do what you tell me, Duggy. Come along, 
children ! ’ 

‘ Trix and I got a packet of Banbury cakes at Didcot,’ reported 
Roger, in triumph, showing a greasy paper. ‘ But we’ve eat ’em 
all.’ 

‘Little pigs!’ said Falloden, surveying them. ‘And now I 
suppose you're going to gorge again ? ’ 

‘We shall disgrace you!’ shouted both the children joyously 
—‘ we knew we should! ’ 

But Falloden hunted them all into a capacious fly, and they 
drove off to Marmion, where a room had been borrowed for the 
tea-party. Falloden sat on the box with folded arms, and a 
sombre countenance. Why on earth had his mother brought the 
children? It was revolting to have to appear on the barge with 
such a troop. And all his time would be taken up with looking 
after them—time which he wanted for quite other things. 

However, he was in for it. At Marmion he led the party 
through two quads, and innumerable passages, till he pointed 
to a dark staircase up which they climbed, each member of the 
family—except the guide—talking at the top of their voices. 
On the third floor, Falloden paused and herded them into the 
room of a shy second-year man, very glad to do such a ‘ blood’ 
as Falloden a kindness, and help entertain his relations. 

‘Well, thank God, I’ve got you in!’ said Falloden gloomily, 
as he shut the door behind the last of them. 


‘How Duggy does hustle us! I’ve had nothing of a tea!’ 
said Roger, looking resentfully, his mouth full of cake, at his elder 
brother, who was already beginning to take out his watch, to bid 
his mother and sisters resume their discarded jackets, and to send 
a scout for a four-wheeler. 

But Falloden was inexorable. He tore his sister Nelly, a 
soft fluffy creature of eighteen—away from the shy attentions 
of the second-year man, scoffed in disgust at Trix’s desire for 
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chocolates after a Gargantuan meal, and declared that they would 
all be late for the Eights, if any more gorging was allowed. His 
mother rose obediently. To be seen with such a son in the crowded 
Oxford streets filled her with pride. She could have walked 
beside him for hours. 

At the college gate, Trix pinched her brother’s arm. 

“Well, Duggy, say it!’ 

‘Say what, you little scug ? ’ 

‘“ Thank God, I’ve got you out! ”’’ laughed the child, laying 
her cheek against his coat-sleeve. ‘That’s what you’re thinking, 
You know you are. I say, Duggy, you do look jolly in those 
colours ! ’ 

“Don’t talk rot!’ grumbled Falloden, but he winked at her 
in brotherly fashion, and Trix was more than happy. Like her 
mother, she believed that Douglas was simply the handsomest 
and cleverest fellow in the world. When he scolded it was better 
than other people’s praise, and when he gave you a real private 
wink, it raised a sister to the skies. On such soil does male 
arrogance grow ! 

Soon they were in the stream of people crossing Christ Church 
river on their way to the boats. The May sunshine lay broad on the 
buttercup meadows, on the Christ Church elms, on the severe and 
blackened front of Corpus, on the long gabled line of Merton. The 
river glittered in the distance, and towards it the crowd of its 
worshippers—young girls in white, young men in flannels, elderly 
fathers and mothers from a distance, and young fathers and mothers 
from the rising tutorial homes of Oxford—made their merry way. 
Falloden looked in all directions for the Hooper party. A new 
anxiety and eagerness were stirring in him which he resented, 
which he tried to put down. He did not wish, he did not intend, if he 
could help it, to be too much in love with anybody. He was jealous 
of his own self-control, and intensely proud of his own strength 
of will, as he might have been of a musical or artistic gift. It 
was his particular gift, and he would not have it weakened. He 
had seen men do the most idiotic things for love. He did not intend 
to do such things. Love should be strictly subordinate to a man’s 
career ; women should be subordinate. 

At the same time, from the second week of their acquaintance 
on the Riviera, he had wished to marry Constance Bledlow. He 
had proposed to her, only to be promptly refused, and on one mad 
afternoon, in the woods of the Esterels, he had snatched a kiss. 
What an amazing fuss she made about that kiss! He thought 
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she would have cut him forever. It was with the greatest difficulty, 
and only after a grovelling apology, that he had succeeded in 
making his peace. Yet all through the days of her wrath he had 
been quite certain that he would in the end appease her; which 
meant a triumphant confidence on his part that, to a degree she did 
not herself admit or understand, he had captured her. Her resolute 
refusal to correspond with him, even after they had made it up, 
and he was on the point of returning to Oxford, had piqued him 
indeed. But he was aware that she was due at Oxford, as her uncle’s 
ward, some time in May; and meanwhile he had coolly impressed 
upon himself that in the interests of his work, it was infinitely 
better he should be without the excitement of her letters. By 
the time she arrived, he would have got through the re-reading of 
his principal ‘ books,’ which a man must do in the last terms 
before the Schools, and could begin to ‘slack.’ And after the 
Schools, he could devote himself. 

But now that they had met again, he was aware of doubts and 
difficulties that had not yet assailed him. That she was not indiffer- 


‘ ent to him,—that his presence still played upon her nerves and 


senses—so much he had verified. But during their conversation 
of the night before he had become aware of something hard and 
resistant in her—in her whole attitude towards him—which had 
considerably astonished him. His arrogant self-confidence had 
reckoned upon the effect of absence, as making her softer and more 
yielding when they met again. The reverse seemed to be the case, 
and he pondered it with irritation. . 

‘Oh, Duggy, isn’t it ripping?’ cried Trix, leaping and sidling 
at his elbow, like a young colt. 

For they had reached the river, which lay a vivid blue, flashing 
under the afternoon sun, and the fleecy clouds. Along it lay 
the barges, a curving many-tinted line, their tall flag-staffs flying 
the colours of the colleges to which they belonged, their decks 
crowded with spectators. Innumerable punts were crossing and 
re-crossing the river—the towing-path opposite was alive with 
men. Everything danced and glittered, the white reflections in 
the river, the sun upon the oars, the row of extravagantly green 
poplars on the farther bank. How strong and lusty was the May 
light !—the yellow green of the elm—the gold of the buttercupped 
meadow. Only the dying moon in the high blue suggested a 
different note; as of another world hidden behind the visible 
world, waiting patiently, mysteriously, to take its place—to see 
it fade. 
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“Oh, Duggy, there’s somebody waving to you. Oh, it’s Lord 
Meyrick. And who’s that girl with him? She’s bowing to you, 
too. She’s got an awfully lovely frock! Oh, Duggy, do look at 
her !’ 

Falloden had long since looked at her. He turned carelessly 
to his mother. ‘There’s Meyrick, mother, on that barge in front. 
You know you’re dining with him to-night in Christ Church. And 
that’s Constance Bledlow beside him, to whom I asked you to 
write.’ 

“Oh, is it? A good-looking girl,’ said his mother approvingly. 
‘And who is that man beside her, with the extraordinary hair ? 
He looks like somebody in Lohengrin.’ 

Falloden laughed, but not agreeably. 

*‘ You’ve about hit it! He’s a Marmion man. A silly, affected 
creature—half a Pole. His music is an infernal nuisance in college, 
We shall suppress it and him, some day.’ 

‘ What barge is it, Duggy ? Are we going there ?’ 

Falloden replied impatiently that the barge they were nearing 
belonged to Christ Church, and they were bound for the Marmion 
barge, much further along. 

Meanwhile he asked himself what could have taken the Hooper 
party to the Christ Church barge ? Ewen Hooper was a Llandaff 
man, and Llandaff, a small and insignificant college, shared a barge 
with another small college, some distance down the river. 

As they approached the barge he saw that while Constance 
had Radowitz on her right, Sorell of St. Cyprian’s stood on the other 
side of her. Ah, no doubt, that accounted for it. Sorell had been 
originally at “ the House,’ was still a lecturer there, and very popular. 
He had probably invited the Hoopers with their niece. It was, 
of course, the best barge in the best position. Falloden remembered 
how, at the Vice-Chancellor’s party, Sorell had hovered about 
Constance, assuming a kind of mild guardianship ; until he himself 
had carried her off. Why? What on earth had she to do with 
Sorell ? Well, he must find out. Meanwhile, she clearly did not 
intend to take any further notice of his neighbourhood. Sorell 
and Radowitz absorbed her. They were evidently explaining the 
races to her, and she stood between them, a docile and charming 
vision, turning her graceful head from side to side. Falloden and 
his party crossed her actual line of sight. But she took no further 
notice ; and he heard her laugh at something Radowitz was saying. 

‘Oh, Mr. Falloden, is that you ?—and Lady Laura! This isa 
pleasure ! ’ 
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He turned to see a lady whom he cordially detested—a Head’s 
wife, who happened to be an ‘ Honourable,’ the daughter of a small 
peer, and terribly conscious of the fact. She might have reigned in 
Oxford ; she preferred to be a much snubbed dependent of London, 
and the smart people whose invitations she took such infinite trouble 
to get. For she was possessed of two daughters, tall and handsome 
girls, who were an obsession to her, an irritation to other people, 
and a cause of blushing to themselves. Her instinct for all men 
of family or title to be found among the undergraduates was 
amazingly extensive and acute ; and she had paid much court to 
Falloden, as the prospective heir to a marquisate. He had hitherto 
treated her with scant attention, but she was not easily abashed, 
and she fastened at once on Lady Laura, whom she had seen 
once at a London ball. 

‘Where are you going, Lady Laura? To Marmion? Oh, no! 
Come on to our barge, you will see so much better—and save your- 
self another dusty bit of walk. Here we are!’ 

And she waved her parasol gaily, towards a barge immediately 
ahead, belonging to one of the more important colleges. Lady 
Laura looked doubtfully at her son. 

Falloden suddenly accepted, and with the utmost cordiality. 

‘ That’s really very good of you, Mrs. Manson! I shall certainly 
advise my mother to take advantage of your kind offer. But you 
can’t do with all of us!’ He pointed smiling to Trix and Roger. 

“Of course I can! The more the merrier!’ And the lively 
lady stooped, laid an affectionate hand on Roger’s shoulder, and 
said in a stage aside—‘ Our ices are very good !’ 

Roger hastily retreated. 


The starting-gun had boomed—communicating the usual thrill 
and sudden ripple of talk through the crowded barges. 

‘Now they’re off!’ 

Lady Laura, Nelly, and ‘the babes’ hung over the railing 
of the barge, looking excitedly for the first nose of a boat coming 
round the bend. Falloden, between the two fair-haired Miss 
Mansons, manceuvred them and himself into a position at the rear 
where he could both see and be seen by the party on the Christ 
Church barge, amid which a certain large white hat with waving 
feathers shone conspicuous. The two girls between whom he 
stood, who had never found him in the least accessible before, 
were proud to be seen with him, and delighted to try their smiles 
on him. They knew he was soon going down, and they had visions 
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of dancing with him in London, of finding an acquaintance, perhaps 
even a friend, at last, in those chilly London drawing-rooms, before 
which, if their mother knew no such weakness, they often shivered, 

Falloden looked down upon them with a half-sarcastic, half- 
benignant patronage, and made himself quite agreeable. From 
the barge next door, indeed, the Manson and Falloden parties 
appeared to be on the most intimate terms. Mrs. Manson, doing the 
honours of the college boat, flattering Lady Laura, gracious to the 
children, and glancing every now and then at her two girls and 
their handsome companion, was enjoying a crowded and successful 
moment. 

But she too was aware of the tall girl in white on the neighbouring 
deck, and she turned enquiringly to Falloden. 

‘Do you know who she is ?’ 

‘The Risboroughs’ daughter—Lady Constance Bledlow.’ Mrs. 
Manson’s eyebrows went up. 

“Indeed! Of course I knew her parents intimately! Where 
is she staying ? ’ 

Falloden briefly explained. 

‘ But how very interesting! I must call upon her at once. But 
—I scarcely know the Hoopers !’ 

Falloden hung over the barge rail, and smiled unseen. 

“Here they come !—here they come!’ shouted the children, 
laying violent hands on Falloden that he might identify the boats 
for them. 

Up rolled a mighty roar from the lower reaches of the river as 
the boats came in sight, ‘ Univ ’ leading ; and the crowd of running 
and shouting men came rushing along the towing path. ‘Univ’ 
was gallantly ‘ bumped’ in front of its own barge, and Magdalen 
went head of the river. A delirious twenty minutes followed. 
Bump crashed on bump. The river in all its visible length flashed 
with the rising and falling oars—the white bodies of the rowers 
strained back and forth. But it was soon over, and only the 
cheering for the victorious crews remained. And the ices, served 
to the visitors !—of which Roger was not slow to remind his hostess. 

The barges emptied, and the crowd poured out again into the 
meadows. Just outside the Christ Church barge, Constance with 
Nora beside her, and escorted by Sorell and Lord Meyrick, lifted 
@ pair of eyes to a tall fellow in immaculate flannels and a Harrow 
cap. She had been aware of his neighbourhood, and he of hers, 
long before it was possible to speak. Falloden introduced his 
mother. Then he resolutely took possession of Constance. 
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‘I hope you approve what I have been doing about the mare ? ’ 

‘I am of course most grateful. When am I to try her?’ 

‘TI shall take her out to-morrow afternoon. Then I'll report.’ 

‘It is extremely kind of you.’ The tone was strictly 
conventional. 

He said nothing ; and after a minute she could not help looking 
up. She met an expression which showed a wounded gentleman 
beside her. 

‘I hope you saw the races well?’ he said, coldly. 

‘Excellently. And Mr. Sorell explained everything.’ 

‘You knew him before ¢’ 

‘But of course!’ she said, laughing. ‘I have known him for 
years.” 

‘You never mentioned him—at Cannes.’ 

‘One does not always catalogue one’s acquaintance, does one ? ’ 

‘He seems to be more than an acquaintance.’ 

‘Oh, yes. He is a great friend. Mamma was so fond of 
him. He went with us to Sicily once. And Uncle Ewen likes 
him immensely.’ 

‘He is of course a paragon,’ said Falloden. 

Constance glanced mockingly at her companion. 

‘I don’t see why he should be called anything so disagreeable. 
All we knew of him was—that he was delightful! So learned— 
and simple—and modest—the dearest person to travel with! 
When he left us at Palermo, the whole party seemed to go flat.’ 

* You pile it on!’ 

‘Not at all. You asked me if he were more than an 
acquaintance. I am giving you the facts.’ 

‘I don’t enjoy them!’ said Falloden, abruptly. 

She burst into her soft laugh. 

‘I’m so sorry. But I really can’t alter them.—Where has my 
party gone to?’ 

She looked ahead, and saw that by a little judicious holding 
back Falloden had dexterously isolated her both from his own 
group and hers. Mrs. Manson and Lady Laura were far ahead 
in the wide, moving crowd that filled the new-made walk across 
the Christ Church meadow ; so were the Hoopers, and the slender 
figure and dark head of Alexander Sorell. 

‘Don’t distress yourself, please. We shall catch them ‘up 
before we get to Merton Street. And this only pays the very 

smallest fraction of your debt! I understood, that if my mother 
wrote——’ 
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She coloured brightly. 

‘I didn’t promise!’ she said, hastily. ‘And I found the 
Hoopers were counting on me.’ 

‘Nodoubt. Oh,Idon’t grumble. But when friends—Suppose 
we take the old path under the wall? It is much less crowded.’ 

And before she knew where she was, she had been whisked 
out of the stream of visitors and undergraduates, and found herself 
walking almost in solitude in the shadow of one of the oldest walls 
in Oxford, the Cathedral towering overhead, the crowd moving 
at some distance, on their right. 

‘ That’s better,’ said Falloden, coolly. ‘May I goon? I was 
saying that when one friend disappoints another—bitterly !— 
there is such a thing—as making up !’ 

There were beautiful notes in Falloden’s deep voice, when he 
chose to employ them. He employed them now, and the old 
thrill of something that was at once delight—and fear, ran through 
Constance. But she looked him in the face, apparently quite 
unmoved. 

‘ Now it is you who are piling it on! You will use such tragic 
expressions for the most trivial things. Ofcourse, lam sorry if——’ 

‘Then make amends!’ he said quickly. ‘Promise me—if 
the mare turns out well—you will ride in Lathom woods—on 
Saturday ?’ 

His eyes shone upon her. The force of the man’s personality 
seemed to envelop her, to beat down the resistance which as 
soon as he was out of sight, the wiser mind in her built up. 

She hesitated—smiled. And again the smile—or was it the 
May sun and wind—gave her that heightening, that touch of 
brilliance that a face so delicate must often miss. 

Falloden’s fastidious sense approved her wholly ;—the white 
dress, the hat that framed her brow, the many folds of a necklace 
of Greek gems, strung on slender gold chains, which rose and fell 
on her gently rounded breast, her height and grace. Passion 
beat within him. He hung on her answer. 

“Saturday—impossible! I am not free till Monday, at least. 
And what about the groom?’ She looked up. 

“I shall parade him to-morrow, livery, horse and all. I under- 
take he shall give satisfaction. The Lathom woods just now 
are a dream!’ 

“It is all a dream ! ’ she said, looking round her, at the beauty 
of field and tree, of the May clouds, and the grey college walls— 
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youth and youth’s emotion speaking in the sudden softening of 
her eyes. 

He saw—he felt her—yielding. 

‘ You'll come ?’ 

‘J—I suppose I may as well ride in Lathom—as anywhere 
else. You have a key ?’ 

‘The groom will have it. I meet you there.’ 

She flushed a bright pink. 

‘That might have been left vague ! ’ 

‘ How are you to find your way through those woods without 
a guide ?’ he protested. 

She was silent a moment, then she said with decision. 

‘I must overtake my people.’ . 

‘You shall. I want you to talk to my mother—and—you 
have still to introduce me to your aunt and cousins.’ 

Mirth crept into her eyes. The process of taming him had 
begun. 

Falloden on the way back to his lodgings handed over his family 
to the tender offices of Meyrick and a couple of other gilded youths 
who had promised to look after them for the evening. They were 
to dine at the Randolph, and go to a College concert. Falloden 
washed his hands of them, and shut himself up for five or six 
hours’ grind, broken only by a very hasty meal. The thought 
of Constance hovered about him—but his will banished it. 

Will, and something else :—those aptitudes of brain which 
determined his quick and serviceable intelligence. 

When after his frugal dinner he gave himself in earnest to 
the articles in a French review, on a new French philosopher, 
which had been recommended to him by his tutor as likely to be 
of use to him in his general philosophy paper, his mind soon took 
fire; Constance was forgotten, and he lost himself in the splendour 
shed by the original and creative thought of a great man ; climbing, 
under his guidance, as the night wore on, from point to point, 
and Leight to height ; till, in the Oxford silence, broken only by 
the chiming bells, and a benighted footfall in the street outside, 
he seemed to have reached the bounds of the phenomenal, and to 
be close on the outer vastness whence stream the primal forces— 
Die Miitter—as Goethe called them—whose play is with the worlds. 

Afterwards by way of calming the brain before sleep, he fell 
upon some notes to be copied and revised on the ‘ Religious Aspects 
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of Greek drama,’ and finally amused himself with running through 
an ingenious memoria technica on the sixth book of the Ethics, 
which he had compiled a month or two before. 

Then work was done, and he threw it from him, with the same 
energy as that wherewith he had banished the remembrance of 
Constance some hours before. Now he could walk his room in the 
May dawn, and think of her, and only of her. With all the activity 
of his quickened mental state, he threw himself into the future— 
their rides together—their meetings—these must be few and 
measured till the Schools were done—but then !—all the hours of 
life, and a man’s most vigorous effort, spent in the winning of her! 
He knew well that she would be difficult to win. He was not at 
all deluded by her consent to ride with him, her freedom from 


young-ladyish scruples, her readiness to be flirted with on occasion ; ~ 


all combined as they were with a proud and virginal dignity, 
He divined that she like himself had a strong and undeveloped 
nature. 

But he meant to win her—and before others could seriously 
approach her. He was already nervously jealous of Sorell, and 
contemptuously jealous of Radowitz. And if they could torment 
him so, what would it be when Constance passed into that larger 
world of society to which sooner or later she was bound? No, 
she was to be wooed and married now. The Falloden custom 
was to marry early—and a good custom too. His father would 
approve, and money from the estate would be forthcoming. 
Constance was on her father’s side extremely well-born; the 
Hooper blood would soon be lost sight of in a Risborough and 
Falloden descent. She was sufficiently endowed; and she had 
all the grace of person and mind that a Falloden had a right to 
look for in his wife. 

Marriage, then, in the autumn, when he would be twenty-four 
—two years of travel—then Parliament— 

On this dream he fell asleep. A brisk wind sprang up with 
the sunrise, and rustled round his lightly-darkened room. One 
might have heard in it the low laughter of Fortune on the watch. 


(To be continued.) 
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